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Electric floor warming is the 
cheapest and easiest 
heating system to install 


Electric floor warming greatly simplifies 
planning and reduces installation costs 
in new buildings, because it eliminates 
the need for boilers, flues, pipes and 
radiators. It requires practically no 
maintenance, and leaves rooms com- 
pletely free from clutter. 





Electric floor warming is entirely auto- 
matic. It ends fuel-handling chores and 
the need for boiler-room staff; and, 
of course, no fuel is needed either in 
the maisonettes or on the site. Electric 
floor warming is the complete answer 
to the far-reaching Clean Air Act. 


Please write to your Electricity Board for more 
detailed information 


Issued by the Electrical Development Association, 2 Savoy Hill, London W.C.2. 
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Encouraging Si gns? 


ADDRESSED TO town-planning 
authorities, the clever booklet Pageant 
or Penumbra issued by the Electrical 
Sign Manufacturers Association is a 
spirited document, with some good 
and some horrifying examples in well- 
reproduced colour blocks of what 
these chaps can do for cities. Their 
thinking seems to us on statesmanlike 
lines. To critics who have suggested 
“an adventurous approach to design” 
they reply: 

“We relish and entirely endorse 
such progressive suggestions. Past 
experience has, however, convinced 
us of the impossibility of complying 
with them unless both sides, the sign- 
makers and the planners, are prepar- 
ed to co-operate by sharing any ele- 
ment of chance in a more enlightened 
attitude to design. 

“Too often in the past any depar- 
ture from the conventional in sign 
design has produced only blank re- 
fusal, and this cautious attitude has 
caused our members to retreat into 
the safe harbours of orthodoxy. The 


irony of the situation is that our most 
formidable critics are often the very 
people who are unwilling to accept 
designs which reveal an attempt to 
break away from tradition and con- 
vention.” 

The ESMA goes on to claim that its 
members are able not only to equal 
the best that can be seen abroad, but 
to excel it. They say they are “‘better 
equipped . . . particularly in the field 
of lettering, to give the British public, 
whose aesthetic standards should not 
be underestimated, signs which satis- 
fy an ever-growing yearning for 
originality.” 

One of the strongest cards of the 
sign industry is that well-designed 
and well-placed illumination can 
bring to a city the sort of gaiety we as- 
sociate with a great international ex- 
hibition. There is no doubt that very 
many city dwellers and transient 
visitors enjoy colourzul light-effects, 
even where most of them combine 
their aesthetic appeal with a not-quite 
so-welcome attempt to sell them 
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goods they know about already, or 
don’t want to know about. In some 
remote Utopia, so affluent that every- 
body has already bought or had 
dished out to him every commodity 
and comfort that he could possibly 
desire, and salesmanship has become 
obsolete, we can imagine that in cer- 
tain parts of the cities there will be 
varied and gorgeous plays of light, as 
pleasing by night as the finest archi- 
tecture will be by day. We have al- 
ready foretastes of that in the flood- 
lighting and outlining of buildings. 
But at present it couldn’t be, or 
wouldn’t be, generally paid for as a 
popular urban amenity. Like inde- 
pendent television and the press it has 
to be financed by advertisers and has 
to include commercial names and 
slogans. For ourselves, we accept the 
situation, and therefore agree with 
the ESMA’s principle of collective, 
negotiated and approved design. The 
practical problem, it follows, is that of 
the degree of good taste that can be 
attained in the overall design. Some- 
body has to decide what is acceptable; 
and who can that be but the planning 
authority? And whose taste should 
the planning authority respect and 
follow? The trouble is that there is 
more than one “British public”. Ob- 
viously the aesthetic standards of the 
vast majority “should not be under- 
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estimated’”’ (could they be ?). But how 
far should those of various more sensi- 
tive (and articulate) minorities be 
considered? These people really 
suffer when design is unskilled. The 
easier-going (and less articulate) 
majority do not similarly suffer by 
good design. As in the case of archi- 
tecture the fortunate position of the 
trained is that if the majority do 
not particularly want good design, at 
least they don’t mind it, provided 
their own functional requirements 
are met. 

So fundamentally it is possible to 
please nearly everybody and offend 
only a very few—those who are 
psychically revolted by any outdoor 
advertising whatever, for whom we 
think the whole country, except for 
specific commercial areas, should be 
and could be kept freed of all external 
advertising but necessary directional 
signs. On this principle the ESMA, 
the outdoor advertising industry as a 
whole, and the planners seem to be 
approaching agreement. 

The ESMA booklet gives some very 
telling illustrations of collections of 
illuminated signs, all claimed to be 
“gay” but not all claimed to be well 
designed. Study of them and argu- 
ment about their respective merits 
and demerits will make for advance 
towards the practicable best. 


The London Region Conference 


The problem of the explosive growth of the London region is of the greatest 
importance for the entire country. In March, at a conference in London of 
nearly 600 representatives of local authorities in south-east England, the 
TCPA described its draft proposals for dealing with the problem. In this issue 
the conference opening address by Professor Michael Wise and the paper by 
Mr Wyndham Thomas appear. The next issue will contain a summary of the 
discussion on the TCPA proposals and the subsequent revised proposals as 


sent to the Minister of Housing and Local Government in April. 
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THE CRISIS FOR BRITISH PLANNING 


We reprint the Opening Address at the Town and Country 
Planning Association’s Regional Conference at County Hall, 
London (on 17 March 1961) by the Professor of Geography in the 


University of London. 


ODAY’S CONFERENCE will, I 
hope, carry a stage further the 
process of re-thinking policies 
for town and country planning in 
Britain. I am not being an alarmist in 
saying that the early 1960’s will prove 
crisis years for British town and 
country planning. Had I been asked 
to provide a title for this address, that 
title would have been ‘““The Crisis for 
British Planning’’. I have chosen the 
word crisis carefully. A crisis is a mo- 
ment, or period, of danger, of sus- 
pense: it is a turning point at which 
the mind and body either gather 
strength first to apprehend and then 
to conquer the problems that face 
them or, calamitously, lack resolu- 
tion, fail to muster the necessary force 
and plunge into a state of lethargy and 
decay. 

Do not mistake me: I am not pro- 
phesying the end of town and country 
planning. But I believe that no good 
can come from hiding the seriousness 
of the challenge that faces us. If the 
challenge receives appropriate re- 
sponse, British town and country 
planners will indeed establish them- 
selves and their science beyond all 
possibility of doubt. If, on the other 
hand, the response is tardy and in- 
sufficient, then the same planners 
condemn themselves to a long period 
of frustration, ineffectiveness, and 
secondary status. 

Ifa crisis is to be overcome success- 
fully, the symptoms of the crisis must 
be recognized. Let us enumerate 
them: 


by M. J. WISE 
“The New London” 

First, there is the situation in the 
London region and south-east Eng- 
land which this conference is to 
study. We are all of us familiar with 
some aspect or other of this problem, 
or with its impact on some part of the 
London region. As Mr Wyndham 
Thomas unfolds his story we shall be 
left in no doubt that it is indeed a 
crisis situation. Employment increas- 
es at the centre: more and more 
people are going to live in the outer 
parts of the region beyond the green 
belt. 

In twenty years’ time the popu- 
lation of the region will be 2 million 
more than it is today. Motor-cars will 
be more than proportionately more 
numerous. It is not merely a question 
of finding land for homes and work- 
places for the 2 million: it is a matter 
also of providing homes of. good 
quality in attractive environments for 
hundreds of thousands who now live 
in the dingy yellow streets of inner 
London. There is our duty to London 

-London on the Thames, the capital 
of the Commonwealth, London the 
world city—the duty of building a 
city, and an environment for its citi- 
zens worthy of its name. And the new 
London must be built on a regional 
scale; not in terms of present narrow 
administrative limits, nor of the ten 
miles radius of the continuous built- 
up area, but in respect of the area of 
radius forty or fifty miles which is 
now coming to form the social and 
economic region of London. 
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Employment and Population 
Growth 

Secondly, the problems of the Lon- 
don region are but one aspect of a 
national problem, that of the regional 
balance of employment and popula- 
tion growth. The growth in employ- 
ment in the London region continues 
at a rate greater than the national 
average. Elsewhere in the country, 
especially in certain areas of heavy 
and extractive industry in Wales, the 
north of England, and in Scotland, 
the situation is less favourable: the 
growth of employment is slow, or non- 
existent. It is tempting to regard this 
situation as a recrudescence of that of 
the 1930’s but this is far too super- 
ficial a diagnosis. National economic 
and social circumstances are today 
very different: government action to 
prevent distress in such areas has been 
taken, or is possible. Nevertheless 
great differences between the regions 
of Britain exist: in rates of growth, in 
the standards of social services, in 
housing conditions, in the oppor- 
tunities that they offer for the leading 
of a full life. The current trend is for 
the differences to increase, and pre- 
occupation with the London prob- 
lem must not blind our attention to 
the other face of the coin. The new 
courses of action that we devise must 
provide for London in its national 
setting. I hope that, before its policy 
is finally determined, the Town and 
Country Planning Association will 
provide an opportunity for the dis- 
cussion of the problems of those areas 
which have been adversely affected 
by changes in geographical values. 


The World-Wide Growth of Cities 


The crisis exists, thirdly, because the 
problems in Britain are our own ver- 
sions of what are, in fact, almost 
world-wide problems. In many parts 
of the world, in tropical as well as in 
temperate climates, in the east as in 
the west, great cities grow; many, 
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like Tokyo, grow in more frightening 
fashion than London. The features of 
central decline and outward spread 
of population, of greatly increasing 
populations beyond the outer fringes 
of the main built-up area, of conges- 
tion of employment and motors at 
the centre, may be noted in most large 
cities throughout the world. It is also 
true that in countries with growing 
(or changing) economies, growth 
tends to be concentrated at cer- 
tain points, or in certain districts, 
rather than to be dispersed generally 
throughout the country. This is true 
in the so-called underdeveloped as 
well as in advanced industrial coun- 
tries. In our own case, the growing 
points lie mainly in lowland Britain, 
south and east of the Tees—Exe line, 
and they are concentrated heavily in 
the Midlands and south-east. 

If the general problems are world- 
wide in scope, so also must be our 
answers. Narrow, parochial thinking 
will not suffice here. Countries all 
over the world have, for many de- 
cades, looked to Britain to give the 
lead in formulating the principles and 
developing the practice of town and 
country planning. As I know from re- 
cent visits to countries of such diverse 
environments as those of the Far East, 
Eastern Europe, and tropical Africa, 
the same gaze is still upon us. The 
crisis is one in which we shall not con- 
tinue in a position of world respect 
and leadership unless we can direct 
ourselves purposefully and clearly to 
the present challenge of reshaping the 
pattern of towns and countryside in 
Britain. 

A fourth element of crisis is provided 
by the growing pressure of public 


opinion. I am not thinking so much of 


outcries on particular aspects of diffi- 
culty arising from planning (such as 
the effect of green belt policy upon 
the price of land), but rather of the 
growing desire for, and ability to 
afford, improved standards of hous- 
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ing, open space, education. Soon al- 
most every family will own a motor- 
car and will be able to refresh their 
minds and bodies in the countryside. 
They will be able to compare more 
easily the advantage of living in one 
area rather than another. They will 
wish, in general, to preserve for them- 
selves the greatest possible freedom in 
choosing a location for a home, while 
demanding the preservation, indeed 
the creation, of beauty in town and 
country. Think, also, of the public 
opinion of tomorrow. In every good 
school in the land environmental 
studies are undertaken. Whether 
taught under the subject name of his- 
tory, geography or civics, you will 
find classes of children studying their 
local area, drawing maps of housing 
types and of land use, charting its re- 
cent history, visiting farms and fac- 
tories; learning, in short, something 
of the heritage of the land and people 
of their district and of the power now 
vested in government to shape its 
future for good or evil. This aspect of 
education is a new one, of post-war 
growth, and it is creating a public 
opinion to which you and I will 
shortly be required to answer. 


The Forces Making for Change 


The fifth aspect of the present crisis 
lies in the great strength of the forces 
making for changes in the pattern of 
population, employment, and land 
use. The forces are partly demo- 
graphic in origin, springing from 
higher than expected rates of popula- 
tion increase and from a growth in 
the number of households. Partly, 
they are associated with changes in 
the structure of industry in the coun- 
try, the rise of new and the decay of 
old industries, and the locational re- 
quirements of the advancing indus- 
trial groups. Certain areas, London 
especially, possess in their industrial 
structures a high proportion of ex- 
panding industries. Around London 
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are the centres of research, new 
points of industrial growth. We must 
remember also the increased impor- 
tance in metropolitan growth of cen- 
tralized service industries, especially 
“‘office’”’ occupations. 

Ofall the influences that bear upon 
the problems of urban and regional 
development, changes in transport 
are among the most significant. At its 
last conference the Association stud- 
ied the consequences for planning of 
wide ownership of the motor-car. But 
it is not only the car and the motor- 
way. There is the electrification of 
railroads to consider. London is the 
principal British station on the world 
air network. The focusing of routes 
on, and across, the narrow seas be- 
tween London and the Continent is, 
and always has been, a major factor 
in its growth. New cross-channel 
routes, by hovercraft, tunnel, or 
bridge, seem bound to come, and 
will lend new impetus to the growth 
forces in the south-east. The increas- 
ing adoption by industry and trans- 
port of oil, natural gas, and electricity 
and the improved technology of trans- 
port by grid and pipeline must not be 
overlooked as factors permitting the 
gathering of industry in and near the 
greatest market and labour force 
areas. What effect will be exerted by 
the new oil pipeline which will run 
like a spine through the so-called 
*‘axial belt” of England ? 

In recent years we have learned 
much about the strength of the 
“forces of agglomeration”. On bal- 
ance, the general advantages of a 
location in a great city have been 
shown, for a high proportion of in- 
dustries, to outweigh the disadvan- 
tages. Our planning policies for the 
restriction of growth of great cities 
and for the decentralization of fac- 
tories and offices have not fully 
reckoned with the vigour of the forces 
of urban concentration. 

The geography of a country is 
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never static: always it is changing as 
men and women seek to improve their 
incomes and alter their modes of life. 
Today, Britain, and the London re- 
gion in particular, presents a great 
range of opportunities for social, 
economic, and cultural advancement 
to more men and women than at any 
time in our history. Add together 
their ambitions and hopes and you 
will see a force in the land which 
needs to be provided for. If the crisis 
in planning is to be surmounted, a 
clear appreciation of the strength of 
these forces making for geographical 
change must be made. Forces of the 
strength now at work cannot be halt- 
ed by the planner’s wish: they must 
be understood and harnessed. 


The Key to the Problem 


It will be clear from what I have 
said so far, and still further from Mr 
Wyndham Thomas’s paper, that the 
key to the understanding of the pre- 
sent problems of planning lies in the 
changing distribution of population. 
This is profoundly affected by re- 
gional trends in the growth or decline 
of employment. Herein lies the sixth 
element of crisis in our presentsitua- 
tion. The aims of town and country 
planning in Britain are often defined 
in terms of the rational use of land. 
Indeed, on the back of the green leaf- 
let which gives the programme of the 
present conference, the Town and 
Country Planning Association is said 
to work ‘“‘for the best planning of 
land use’’. The methods of town and 
country planning focus on control of 
the use of land. But land use is not, in 
fact, the fundamental problem. This 
is the location of employment and 
population. Demands on land are 
made by people in pursuance of vari- 
ous ends. Changes in the use of land 
are the results of technical, economic, 
and social changes over which town 
and country planners have little or no 
control. The location of industry is in 
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one set of hands: the planning of trans- 
port in another. To a limited extent 
there is economic planning of other 
kinds, too, by the government and by 
nationalized bodies and public cor- 
porations. And the town and country 
planner is left to sort out the resultant 
situation as best he can by controlling 
the use of land. This situation can 
produce only unsatisfactory results. 
There must be greater co-ordination 
of economic planning with land use 
planning. This is not an easy task: it 
is one that, in a democratic society, 
we have not fully faced. 


The Need for Regional Planning 


This brings me to the seventh aspect 
of the crisis—the crisis of regional 
planning. It is strange that in a coun- 
try more responsible than any other 
for the formulation of the guiding 
principles of regional planning, and 
whose early example has been so 
widely copied and extended, that the 
practice of regional planning should 
be at such a low ebb. I do not need to 
argue the case for regional planning: 
the problems of housing the popula- 
tion of London cannot be considered 
in other than regional terms. In any 
case the great regional plans of the 
past, especially the Greater London 
Plan, have amply justified themselves. 
But it is true that regional planning 
has, for ten years or more, been neg- 
lected. Happily there are signs of a 
change in the climate of opinion. The 
Minister of Housing and _ Local 
Government spoke in the House of 
Commons, last July, of his awareness 
of the need to think regionally, and 
his officials have begun to hold re- 
gional conferences of central and 
local government officers. We must 
remember, though, that regional 
planning embraces more than plan- 
ning for broad areas of land. It in- 
volves, and this is too often forgotten, 
the collaboration, in both survey and 
plan, of many different disciplines. 
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The list is long: professional planners, 
of course; architects and engineers, 
naturally; but also geographers, 
economists, sociologists, statisticians, 
and many others. If we focus our at- 
tention, as we must, on the distribu- 
tion of population and employment, 
then it is not difficult to see how im- 
portant the contribution of the social 
science disciplines becomes. Clearly 
we have not yet found the right kind 
of organization to weld together the 
co-operating disciplines in regional 
planning. Research in regional plan- 
ning is backward. As a demonstra- 
tion of the value of work in this field 
there are the recent studies of the 
Ministry’s senior research officer for 
the Greater London region. But re- 
sources are limited: in the Ministry, 
in local government, and in the uni- 
versities. We need new Chairs of Re- 
gional Planning in our universities to 
advance fundamental research. 

As the distribution of population 
changes, so also should the adminis- 
trative structures which serve ex- 
panding centres of population. For re- 
gional planning, the existing pattern 
of local government by counties and 
county boroughs is archaic. Co- 
operation between local authorities 
is improving, but lags behind the 
development of problems. Regional 
planning bodies just do not exist. Our 
crisis is thus a crisis also of govern- 
ment. What kind of body—ad hoc 
planning authority, joint board, re- 
gional government, should be brought 
into existence to plan for the wide 
areas which have problems in com- 
mon? How can we reorganize our 
local government system to put into 
the hands of these authorities the 
powers that they will need not merely 
to control land use but also to guide 
the forces that influence land use? 
These are urgent questions on which 
far too little research work has been 
accomplished. 

Seven aspects of the crisis have been 
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mentioned. How can the crisis be re- 
solved? Partly, as I have suggested, 
by the revival of regional planning. 
But this will not suffice unless we for- 
mulate, also, new planning concepts. 
Consider only, by way of example, 
the problem of city growth that is be- 
fore us today. For long the concept of 
the conurbation has been employed; 
until recently, adequately enough. 
But the London region, as a social and 
economic unit, has advanced far be- 
yond the stage of conurbation. We 
now see the London region in terms of 
the new concept of the city region, a 
constellation of towns, focused in 
interest and activity upon the central 
areas of the great city of London it- 
self, but with numerous sub-regional 
and local centres playing a part in its 
life. We delude ourselves if we think 
that as the city region grows the role 
of the central area of London can be 
diminished. Rather it will become 
still more the hub of activity. Re- 
search on the expanding city region 
must be carried on quickly, for the 
present shape of the London region 
is not the ultimate stage in the process 
of the urban growth. We can only 
plan successfully if we have in our 
minds the shape of the city region that 
we are planning for; vision and fore- 
sight are needed to create the neces- 
sary concepts of the city region that is 
yet to be. 

Once the new concepts are estab- 
lished our new planning aims can be 
defined and appropriate machinery 
provided to implement them. The 
crisis can be surmounted. This, 
broadly, is our task in the next few 
years. If it is not achieved quickly, 
we shall probably never have the 
chance again. 

And so let us give our thoughts to 
London, a city “‘amongst the noble 
and celebrated of the world, the 
capital of the kingdom of England, 
one of the most renowned, possessing 
above all others abundant wealth, ex- 
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tensive commerce, great grandeur 
and magnificence”’. 
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And may our planning be worthy 
of its magnificence. 


Australia’s Biggest Shopping Centre 


The opening of Australia’s biggest 
shopping centre to be developed as a 
single unit, the £A6 million Chad- 
stone Shopping Centre, recently, 
highlights 
Australia’s retail selling. 

Chadstone, 30 acres in size, less 
than ten miles from Melbourne, took 
only twenty months to build. De- 
scribed as an “integrated commercial 
township’’, it has a full range depart- 
ment store employing about 600 
people, food supermarket, a shopping 
mall of eighty shops, and dental and 
medical centres, bank offices, and 
professional suites. Free parking is 
provided for 2,500 cars. 

Australians are finding that the 
cities are so congested that they are 
unwilling to travel to them to shop. 
Regional shopping centres like Chad- 
stone are the city department store’s 





the changing face of 


answer to the demands of shoppers 
for retail services close to their homes 
where they can find a place to park 
their vehicles. 


Australian News and Information Bureau 
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THE GROWTH OF THE LONDON REGION 


A paper prepared by the Director of the Town and Country 
Planning Association, read at the TCPA Conference at County 


Hall, London, on 17 March 1961. 


The Abercrombie Plan: 
Achievements and Failures 

1. Of the many advisory plans born 
out of that mood of defiant optimism 
and high resolve which characterized 
Britain in the years of war, none 
achieved greater publicity, was bold- 
er in its proposals, or has come nearer 
to fulfilment than Abercrombie’s 
Greater London Plan of 1944. The 
plan covered an area of 2,600 square 
miles. Its limits embraced places as 
far out as Bishop’s Stortford and 
Royston in Hertfordshire, Luton in 
Bedfordshire, High Wycombe in 
Buckinghamshire, Haslemere in Sur- 
rey, and Sevenoaks and Gravesend in 
Kent. Nearly 10} million people lived 
in this area in 1938; and the plan’s 
first proposal was that population 
should not rise above this level after 
the war. 

It also proposed that a massive re- 
distribution should take place, with 
1} million people and their related 
employment moving out from inner 
London: 

125,000 to out-county estates ; 

261,000 to expanded towns in the 

plan area’s “‘outer country ring” ; 

383,000 to eight new towns in the 

outer country ring; 

163,000 to expanded towns beyond 

the plan area; 

214,000 by random addition to 

towns in the plan area; 

100,000 wholly outside metro- 

politan influence. 

The remaining objectives were the 
prevention of further employment 
growth save in special cases; the es- 
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tablishment of a metropolitan green 
belt to prevent further outward 
growth of London; the redevelop- 
ment of inner London to secure better 
living conditions; and the improve- 
ment of communications. 

2. In part at least, Abercrombie’s 
policy has been implemented. By the 
end of 1960 the eight new towns had 
received 228,000 people, over 80 per 
cent of them from the London conur- 
bation.* Nearly 400 factories had 
been built, providing 57,000 jobs. 
Another 35,000 people work in the 
new towns’ shops, offices, schools, 
public and commercial services, and 
the rest. The out-county estates have 
provided homes for another 140,000 
Londoners. The metropolitan green 
belt has been approved and is at last 
being rigorously safeguarded. And 
inner London now has 250,000 fewer 
factory jobs and 1 million fewer resi- 
dents than it had in 1939. 

3. The failures, however, have been 
as marked as the successes. The de- 
cline in industrial employment in in- 
ner London has been more than offset 
by the,increase in jobs in offices and 
service occupations over the conur- 
bation as a whole, and in factories in 
its outer parts. Despite the praise- 
worthy efforts of London County 
Council, the Town Development Act 
has made only a tiny contribution to 
the solution of London’s overspill 
problem. The new road system has 


* The census conurbation is the main built- 
up area of London, which stretches twelve to 
sixteen miles in every direction from Charing 
Cross. 
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not been built, traffic and passenger 
congestion is worse than ever, and the 
pace of redevelopment of blighted 
areas has been disappointingly slow. 
If blame can be apportioned for some 
of these shortcomings, none can be for 
the changes which have outdated 
some of Abercrombie’s assumptions. 
A faster rate of population growth 
and household formation, higher liv- 
ing standards and increasing car 
ownership, and a sustained high level 
of national economic activity have 
intensified every kind of pressure on 
every piece of available space. A new 
set of regional planning proposals is 
now urgently necessary to take over 
where Abercrombie left off. 


The New London Region 
4. A haphazard combination of 


official policies, market forces, and de- 
velopment possibilities have scatter- 
ed a great deal of London’s growth 
over an ever-widening region. Despite 
Board of Trade endeavours to steer 
new industrial activity to other re- 
gions, London and its hinterland 
have been the powerhouse of the na- 
tion’s post-war boom. Within forty 


miles of Charing Cross every aspect of 


Britain’s industrial production is 
strongly represented, excepting only 
textiles, steel, and some heavy en- 
gineering. The region’s great strength 
lies in the diversity of its economic 
structure; in the over-representation 
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of the newer industries and processes 
which are the dynamic of the second 
industrial revolution; in London’s 
dominance as Britain’s greatest port, 
the seat of Crown and Government, 
the centre of national communica- 
tions, and the home of the major in- 
stitutions of finance, trade, law, cul- 
ture, and entertainment; in the pre- 
sence in relatively small compass of 
the country’s largest single domestic 
market for every kind of commodity ; 
and in the region’s possession of the 
finest public transport system in the 
world. 

5. The social and economic forces 
generated by London have welded a 
great belt of new growth on to the 
Abercrombie area. Along Thames- 
side into Kent and Essex, in every 
town on roads and railways into the 
metropolis, and especially in the wide 
arc whose arms reach outwards to the 
Midlands and to the Solent ports, the 
pressures are great and growing. Ina 
twenty to thirty-mile belt around the 
conurbation, population is now in- 
creasing at five times, and employ- 
ment at four times the national rate. 

6. The London region of the 
1960’s is 80 to 100 miles wide and 
extends over 4,600 square miles. It 
stretches from Southend and _ the 
Medway towns in the east to beyond 
Reading in the west; from Bletchley 
in the north to Burgess Hill in the 
south; from Chelmsford in Essex to 
Basingstoke in Hampshire. Within 
this region live almost all those who 
travel to work in central London.* 
Just beyond the region are thriving 
concentrations of economic activity 
like Bedford, Northampton, Oxford, 
Southampton, and Portsmouth, link- 
ed to London’s fortunes by a daily 
exchange of business men and mer- 
chandise. Daily, too, the links grow 


* The one substantial dormitory it ex- 
cludes is the Brighton—Worthing area, which 
shows quite different characteristics in 
population structure and changes. 
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stronger, drawing outwards the boun- 
daries of the modern London region. + 


Population Growth and Movement 


7. Between 1952 and 1960, the 
population of the London region as 
here defined increased by 626,000: 
from 11-7 to 12-3 million. In the four 
years since 1956, however, the aver- 
age annual increase has been over 
97,000. A continuation of this trend 
could lead to an increase of nearly 
2 million in the region’s population by 

+ 
1980.t bee ' 

A substantial increase in the re- 
gion’s population is not the whole of 
the picture. Within it, a massive re- 
distribution has been taking place. 
Between 1952 and 1960 the conurba- 
tion’s population fell by 139,000. 
Allowing for a large excess of births 
over deaths, this represents a real de- 
cline of 452,000. 

In the same period, the outer re- 
gion—the twenty to thirty-mile wide 
belt encircling the conurbation—in- 
creased its population by 765,000: an 
increase of 22-6 per cent, compared 
with 5-3 per cent for the region as a 
whole, and 4:7 per cent for England 

+ The region as here defined is almost the 
same as that described by Mr A. G. Powell 
of the Ministry of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment in an address to the British Association 
in 1959. Planning considerations more com- 
prehensive than measurement of population 
and employment growth might well lead to 
a definition of a much larger area as the true 
London region. 

+ The Government Actuary’s 1959 popu- 
lation projections suggest an increase of 
4 million in the population of England and 
Wales in the same period. The astonishingly 
large number of births in 1959-60 must lead 
to a sharp upward revision of this latter 
figure, and the new projections soon to be 
published will probably show an increase of 
over 7 million by the end of the century. 
Last year, too, saw an increase of well over 
100,000 in the country’s population as the 
excess of immigration over emigration. This 
maintains the change first made evident in 
1958. At present the national population 
projections assume a balance in migration. 
This assumption should now be changed, 
pushing the projections even higher. 
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and Wales. Since 1956, the average 
annual increase in this outer belt has 
been 110,000. A continuation of this 
trend would lead to an increase of 2°2 
million in twenty years: from 4°14 
million now to 6+ 34 million in 1980. 

8. A high rate of natural increase 
among people living in the outer re- 
gion may account for 700,000 of the 
total possible future increase of 2-2 
million. Another 200,000 will move 
to the region’s new towns and town 
expansion schemes. The surplus then 
to be accommodated is about 1°35 
million. This is the measure of London’s 
overspill problem in the next twenty years. 
Nor will the problem end in 1980. 
The high birth rate, rising living 
standards, changing age-structure 
and increasing personal mobility sug- 
gest a great and continuing overspill 
from London up to the end of the 
century and possibly beyond. 


Employment Increase and Trends 


g. Between 1952 and 1959 the in- 
sured population of England and Wales 
increased by 1,027,000 (5:5 percent). 
Some 460,000 of these new jobs, how- 
ever, were created in the London re- 
gion; an estimated 60 per cent in 
manufacturing employment and the 
remainder in service industries and 
offices. Thus the region, with 27 per cent 
of the population, gained 45 per cent of the 
new jobs. 

Within the region itself, the new 
jobs were grossly ill-distributed. While 
its resident population was declining, 
the conurbation’s number of jobs in- 
creased by 260,000. No less than 
100,000 of these were located in the 
nine square miles of central London.* 
The parts of the region outside the 
conurbation gained 200,000 new 
jobs, while its resident population 


* The central area is that roughly bound- 
ed by the main line stations and includes 
the whole of the City and Westminster, and 
the adjacent parts of Finsbury, Holborn, and 
St Marylebone Boroughs. 
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rose by 650,000. Thus the conurbation 
now has 66 per cent of the region’s resident 
population, but 79 per cent of its employ- 
ment; and the gap is steadily widening. 

10. In character as well as in 
quantity the region’s employment in- 
crease was disproportionately dis- 
tributed. The increase in the central 
area, which now has over 30 per cent 
of the conurbation’s employment, 
was almost entirely in offices and re- 
lated services. The rest of the conur- 
bation also gained substantially in 
service industries and office jobs, as 
well as in manufacturing employ- 
ment. In the entire conurbation, 
however, factory employment now 
represents only a third of the 4} 
million jobs. London’s industrial 
expansion is now largely taking place 
beyond the green belt. 

11. The unprecedented boom in 
office building in central London 
from the middle ’fifties largely ac- 


counted for the estimated increase of 


100,000 in central area jobs. Since 
the 1947 Act became operative, 
about 50 million square feet of new 
office space have been approved in 
central London. A great deal of this 
was replacement of war losses, much 
of it redevelopment of worn out 
premises, and some of it reflecting 
change of use. It is not possible accur- 
ately to assess how much additional 
space has been created, but the more 
efficient layouts of modern buildings 
and the 10 per cent space “‘bonus”’ on 
rebuilding must have made the in- 
crease a very substantial one. 

Future increases in floor space and 
office employment are equally diffi- 


cult to assess. The present average of 


about 15,000 new jobs in the centre 
each year may gradually fall. The 
City of London, however, is still over 
100,000 short of its estimated capacity 
of 480,000 employees. (Its resident 
population is only 5,000!) And as 
applications for permission to build 
offices in the centre decline, applica- 
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tions to build in the inner and outer 
suburbs increase. 


Housing Demand 

12. Rising living standards and a 
changing age structure combine 
necessity with probability in the crea- 
tion of many more households (that 
is, separate families) wanting separ- 
ate dwellings. The Royal Commis- 
sion on Local Government in Greater 
London accepted an estimate of an 
increase of 250,000 such households 
in the fifteen years from 1956. For the 
region as a whole, therefore, an in- 
crease by 1980 of the order of at least 
400,000 must be assumed. 

To this figure must be added the 
new dwellings necessary (a) to relieve 
existing overcrowding, and (6) to 
replace those lost through slum 
clearance, road works, redevelop- 
ment, and change of use. The Minis- 
try of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment’s assessment of the twenty-year 
housing need of the conurbation from 
1951 to 1971 is 700,000. The requisite 
annual building rate has not been 
achieved, though in the region as a 
whole in recent years it has been 
70,000 a year. Private building now 
accounts for nearly two-thirds of the 
annual completions and this propor- 
tion is rising. 

This rate of building must be main- 
tained if the region’s full need is to be 
met, and something like 1-5 million 
new dwellings built in the next twenty 
years. Again, all the indications are 
that this level of demand will con- 
tinue well beyond 1980. 


The Journey to Work 
13. By 1948 the pre-war peak in 
commuting to central London had 
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been passed. It has continued to rise 
steadily and now over 1} million 
people enter central London five 
mornings a week, more than half of 
them to work in offices. The table at 
the foot of this page, published by the 
London Transport Executive, shows 
changes between 1952 and 1959. 

A significant feature of these 
figures is the increase of nearly 
100,000 in the numbers brought in 
by British Railways and the Under- 
ground services, the. increase of 
60,000 in those coming in by private 
transport, and the decline of 70,000 in 
the numbers of bus passengers. 

Longer distance (that is, upwards 
of twenty miles) rail commuting is 
increasing and further growth may be 
expected as modernization schemes 
improve carrying capacity. (This is 
discussed later in the paper.) An esti- 
mate made from a comparison of em- 
ployment totals and resident popula- 
tion suggests that about 500,000 
people travel into the conurbation to 
work each day from places up to sixty 
and more miles away. The number 
travelling on into the centre is con- 
siderably in excess of 100,000, the 
1951 figure. 

Similar figures are not available to 
measure the flow of workers to older 
industrial estates like Park Royal and 
Wembley in Middlesex, to newer 
boom centres like Watford, Croydon, 
and Weybridge which ring the built- 
up mass of London, or, above all, to 
the area around London Airport in 
West Middlesex. Travel to these and 
similarly placed centres, even from 
beyond the proposed green belt ex- 
tensions, presents little difficulty, 
whether by public or private trans- 
port. The pressures exerted on the in- 


THE JOURNEY TO WORK 1952 : 1959 
Thousands 
B.R. Under- Road All Public Private Of which All 
Year Suburban ground Services Transport Transport cars Transport 
1952 382 453 286 1,121 69 45 1,190 
1959 438 489 222 1,149 116 85 1,265 
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ner edge of the green belt in conse- 
quence of the rapid build-up of em- 
ployment in these centres are in- 
sufficiently recognized. In total they 
present a problem of potential future 
growth at least as significant as that of 
central London. 

In the rest of the region are the 
eight fast-growing new towns and 
several other employment centres, 
each exerting a strong pull over a 
widening area as reliance on public 
transport diminishes. Between 1952 
and 1959, for example, employment 
in Slough increased by 31 per cent, 
and in Luton by 26 per cent; in the 
same period the population of the two 
boroughs increased by only 13 per 
cent and g per cent respectively. 


The Region and the Rest of Britain 


14. Between 1931 and 1939, 500,000 
people moved into the Abercrombie 
area from the rest of the country. 
Primarily they sought work. By con- 
trast, population changes in the 1960’s 
suggest a net gain by migration 
into the London region of only 8,000 
people a year. Ministry of Labour 
figures for inter-regional migration by 
insured employees, however, show a 
different and more accurate picture 
of a steady movement to the south- 
east from the rest of Britain, with a net 
gain by the region of the order of 
20,000 a year. In addition, the 
region’s ratio of insured employees 
per thousand population is still rising 
faster, and from a higher starting 
point, than in the country as a whole. 


Persons in insured employment per 1,000 


population 
1952 1959 
Englandand Wales 431 435 
London Region 453 467 
Conurbation 529 555 
Outer Region 268 293 


By every index of comparison, the 
dominance of London in the nation’s 
life is crystal clear. Economically, the 
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region’s astonishing diversity of em- 
ployment seems bound to increase its 
relative strength. The national trend 
towards greater numbers in non- 
manufacturing employment, in which 
the region (and especially the con- 
urbation) is already disproportion- 
ately strong, will tend further to en- 
hance its dominance. The fact that 
the region can attract substantial 
numbers in times of full employment 
indicates the far greater attractions it 
would have during a slump. It would 
feel the impact later and weather the 
storm better than any other major 
region: when London begins to 
sneeze, the rest of the country will al- 
ready have double pneumonia. The 
best hope for limiting the extent of 
London’s dominance, therefore, lies 
in continuing very full employment 
for the country as a whole. 


Factors Influencing Future Develop- 
ment: Public Transport Policy 


15. Any study of the London prob- 
lem soon makes it clear that this is— 
as it has always been—the most im- 
portant single factor in influencing 
development trends. In particular, 
there are four aspects of transport 
policy which might be termed the 
‘*key variables’. 

The first ts increased capacity as a re- 
sult of rail modernization schemes. The 
Southern Region, bringing 320,000 
passengers a day to central London 
termini, is now very near to capacity 
and no marked increase in commuter 
traffic would seem possible.* The 
Western Region may achieve some 
increase in its 10,000 or so daily com- 
muters. Midland Region services to 
Euston, Broad Street, Marylebone, 
and St Pancras now bring in 20,000 

* However, experience has shown that a 
modest annual increase must be expected as 
more people seek to squeeze on already over- 
crowded trains, while others go to live in 
towns on the Kent and Sussex coasts both to 
enjoy the seaside and to make sure of a seat 
on the train. 
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people in the 7-10 a.m. peak. This 
number could be nearly doubled in 
the next ten years. The Eastern 
Region now brings in over 110,000 
each morning to Fenchurch Street, 
Liverpool Street, and King’s Cross. 
By 1971 an increase in capacity of 
about 60,000 should have been se- 
cured, and much of this increase will 
in fact occur in the next year or two. 
In total, therefore, by 1971 the rail- 
ways will be able to carry at least 
an additional 80,000 to 100,000 pas- 
sengers into London each morning. 

The second is fares policy. At present, 
for instance, nearly 1,000 people in 
the Herne Bay—Whitstable area spend 
about £10 a month and three hours a 
day travelling some sixty miles be- 
tween home and work in central 
London. Will many more be able to 
afford to do this ? While the Minister 
of Housing and Local Government 
exhorts firms to move their offices out 
of the centre and so reduce conges- 
tion, British Railways invites people 
to “live by the sea and work in the 
City—only 100 minutes to Liverpool 
Street’. Would not the Housing 
Minister achieve his objective more 
quickly by getting the Transport 
Minister to insist on London’s com- 
muters paying the same fares as 
casual travellers ? 

The third is land allocation policy in re- 
sponse to pressure from commuters. 
It only needs a whisper that the rail 
service is to be improved to places up 
to sixty and even seventy miles out 
and up spring the signboards bearing 
the legend, ‘‘Desirable building land 
for sale. Planning permission for 
twenty houses’’. Will land continue to 
be made available as rail services are 
improved and capacities increased ? 

The last is the projected Victoria- 
Walthamstow tube. Even if it costs £55 


, jmillion and raises no hopes of doing 


better financially than recover opera- 
ting costs, even a modest increase in 
travel to central London must make 


1g! 


its construction inevitable. And that 
would then lead to a further increase 
in travel to the centre. 


Water Supply and Sewage Disposal 


16, An acute water shortage is fore- 
cast after about 1971 in most of the 
counties north of the Thames, up to 
and including Northamptonshire. 
The greater the volume of water taken 
to facilitate sewage disposal, the 
more acute the problem becomes. Yet 
in large parts of this general area 
development pressures are at their 
strongest. A solution seems technically 
difficult and financially prohibitive, 
but it cannot be doubted that one will 
be found and implemented if the de- 
mands continue to grow. 


The Metropolitan Green Belt 


17. As first defined, the green belt 
varied in width between five and fif- 
teen miles. Since 1956, however, 
Hertfordshire, Buckinghamshire, 
Kent, and Surrey have proposed 
major extensions. Their reasons, ac- 
cording to one planning officer,* are 
to prevent the building of an urban 
ring around the outer edge of the 
green belt as first defined and “‘be- 
cause it became clear that the original 
belt was not wide enough to stop 
commuting across it”. There, in a 
nutshell, is the unenviable dilemma 
facing the Minister of Housing and 
Local Government. 

It is wrong, of course, to regard'the 
green belt simply as a barrier, or to 
assume that pressures on it come only 
from those seeking homes. Many 
people live in it. A vast number live 
within easy reach of it, and this is 
leading to an increasing use of green 
belt areas for a widening range of 
sports, studies, and hobbies. To some 


*L. P. Kitching, deputy county plan- 
ning officer of Hertfordshire, in an address 
on ‘Problems of London’s Green Belt’’ to 
the South-East England Branch of the Town 
Planning Institute in December 1960. 
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the green belt is a playground where 
they can camp, ride, fish, swim, row, 
ramble, and play football, cricket, 
hockey, rugby, and golf. To others it 
is a place which has pubs and hotels 
with ‘‘atmosphere” and ‘‘character’’, 
low-beamed and neon-lighted. But 
for others it has haunts which fascin- 
ate and inform the geologist, geo- 
grapher, naturalist, and ornithologist. 
More of the arguments for green belt 
definition and conservation should be 
based on the “race for space”’ for the 
widening range of more ambitious 
leisure pursuits which a densely popu- 
lated and increasingly prosperous 
metropolitan region generates. 


Increasing Car Ownership 


18. Car ownership will double in 
less than ten years. (By 1971 the re- 
gion may have over 5 million vehicles 
compared with about 2-5 million 
now.) Already the profound changes 
in opportunities and habits that this 
brings can be seen. No longer tied 
to public transport services, people 
range more widely in search of con- 
genial and profitable jobs. As em- 
ployment builds up in the outer parts 
of the London region, cross-country 
travel increases. Towns’ catchment 
areas widen, tending constantly to 
thrust outwards the limits of sub- 
regions and of the London region 
itself. 

19. The developments following in 
the wake of mass car ownership have 
long been apparent in America. Most 
striking among them are the shopping 
centres found outside every American 
city. In these, a pedestrian oasis of 
thirty or forty shops, providing com- 
fortable and even luxurious con- 
ditions for the shopper, is surrounded 
by an asphalt desert for 5,000 to 
10,000 cars. Modest imitations of 
them are already being developed in 
existing service centres in outer Lon- 
don. The real thing, however, cannot 
be far off, and the planning officer 
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who says “‘Over my dead body!” will 
be reminded by the Minister in his 
appeal decision letter that a basic 
function of planning is to guide, not 
frustrate, enterprise. 

We have also seen little as yet of the 
kinds of commercial entertainment 
that win popularity in an urbanized, 
affluent and mobile society. What of 
the outdoor cinemas, roadhouses, 
country clubs, motels, and the rest 
that litter the land around American 
cities? Again, the pressures and the 
development applications can be ex- 
pected soon, if they are not already 
being received. 


The Demand for Land 


20. The projected population 
growth of 2:2 million outside the 
conurbation postulates the develop- 
ment in twenty years of at least 
160,000 acres (250 square miles) of 
land for housing, factories, schools, 
offices, shops, and all the other multi- 
farious requirements of urban living. 
Within daily travel distance of Lon- 
don something like three years’ sup- 
ply remains of the land allocated for 
housing in development plans. But 
the closer to London the less there is 
left. Assuming full utilization of this 
land, it would not greatly reduce the 
total amount of new allocations which 
must be made somewhere. Nor is 
there evidence to suggest any validity 
for the assumption that redevelop- 
ment of London at higher densities 
will at some distant future date re- 
verse the overspill flow. In net effect 
this is likely to remain a wistful 
notion. 

Decentralization of many more 
functions from the metropolis may, 
however, become much more fashion- 
able and economical. Again a study 
of trends in the development of 
metropolitan areas in America sug- 
gests that offices eventually follow in- 


dustries in moving out—though gen- |} 


erally as short a distance out as pos- 
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sible—in response to the social and 
economic forces which we are now 
struggling to understand. This is not 
to say that central London is likely 
to lose employment in response to 
natural pressures, but that it may not 
increase its employment as fast as it 
has been doing. The use of new plan- 
ning and financial controls could lend 
much impetus to the movement. 

The profound social and economic 
changes now under way seem certain 
to enhance the importance of every 
town within easy reach of the metro- 
polis. he London region is becoming 
more diffuse in character, lessening in 
some ways the dominance of the 
centre but at the same time consoli- 
dating the region as an entity. This is 
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the next stage—the metropolitan 
region stage—in the evolution of the 
conurbation, that international phe- 
nomenon of economic advance. The 
changes, and the development pres- 
sures which flow from them, suggest 
a great and a continuing demand for 
land. The estimate contained here is 
much more likely to be too low than 
too high. The critical challenge to 
planning, therefore, is not how to 
deny the development but how and 
where to guide and gather the dis- 
parate parts of the metropolitan ex- 
plosion into a series of compact 
groupings, bringing efficiency, com- 
fort, and convenience where chaos, 
discomfort, and waste must otherwise 
prevail. 


Wheels of Time 


Where are the wheels of yesteryear—the wheels of horse-drawn farm carts 
and wagons now disused? The fence was photographed in north Essex, in 
front of a roadside café. Quite an idea to catch the eye of motorists. 
J.D. U. W. 
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Why Households Move 

In the Journal of the Royal Statis- 
tical Society (Part 1, 1961) a paper on 
‘The Movement of Households in 
England” by D. V. Donnison of the 
London School of Economics gives 
some interesting figures. Of a repre- 
sentative sample in 1958 of 3,137 
English private households, 8 per cent 
had moved in the previous year, 31 
per cent had been in the same home 
since 1940 (eighteen years or more), 
21 per cent for nine to eighteen years, 
and 48 per cent (including the 8 per 
cent) had moved in the last nine 
years. About a quarter of those who 
had moved in the last year were “‘new 
households”. About half the present 
residents were thinking of moving, 
but few had taken active steps to do 
so, no doubt owing to the difficulty of 
finding the more suitable dwelling 
desired. 

The figures given quantify what 
every housing manager knows. The 
great majority of established house- 
holds (as distinct from ‘‘new”’ house- 
holds) move from furnished to un- 
furnished dwellings, from privately 
rented to council houses, and from 
privately rented to owner-occupied 
houses; the trend is almost invariably 
to larger or superior dwellings. Only 
13 per cent seek cheaper or smaller 
dwellings, but 18 per cent move on 
change of jobs, and 16 per cent for 
“personal” reasons. While few move 
to save space or cost, once they have 
decided to move costs play a con- 
siderable part in choice. 

Houses demolished are practically 
all of the privately rented class. New 
housing (now about 2 per cent p.a. of 
the total stock) is almost all council 


housing for manual workers, or 
owner-occupied housing. The pri- 
vately rented sector is therefore fall- 
ing rapidly—a factor that may affect 
mobility. 


Pointers to Housing Policy 


Mr Donnison does not, like some of 
thestatistical researchers of the 1940's, 
lay himself open to FJO’s savage 
verse satire in ““Demographic Hous- 
ing”’ or ‘“The Neo-Technic Nest’. He 
thinks “‘it may be more realistic to 
accept the fact that most people will 
not move in the later stages of their 
lives”. But he does suggest that post- 
war dwellings are too inflexible in de- 
sign to meet changing family sizes. 
“Like motor-cars, they can be ex- 
changed or scrapped but cannot be 
conveniently shared or sub-divided.” 
He thinks architects can do some- 
thing about this. 


Another paper in the same issue of 


the JRSS, by R. H. Daw on “The 
Comparison of Male and Female 
Mortality Rates”’ is a reminder of the 
special problem of the housing of 
elderly widows. Though 105 boys are 
born for every 100 girls, and at the 
age of twenty the surviving boys now 
outnumber the girls by ror to 97 (an 
important fact of our time), women 
live on average five years longer than 
men, and on current life tables at the 
age of eighty-five there will be twice 
as many women as men. Discussing 
Mr Daw’s paper, Mr R. D. Clarke re- 
stated the familiar proposal that 
more special dwellings should be pro- 
vided for widows living alone, so that 
more spacious dwellings could be 
freed for family occupation. There 
nothing wrong with this idea. What 
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we doubt is whether it is necessary or 
helpful in housing policy to attempt 
to calculate the ratio of different sizes 
of dwellings long in advance of pro- 
vision. It seems to us that housing 
authorities and commercial produc- 
ers would be wiser to work on the best 
estimates they can make of local and 
relatively short-term demand. It is no 
disaster for an affluent society if in the 
longer term some families in some dis- 
tricts come to be ‘‘over-housed’’, or 
“under-crowded”’. A close matching 
of provision to desires will only come 
about when there is a general margin 
of say 5 per cent of transitionally un- 
occupied dwellings. 


City Air and Health 


Our contemporary Smokeless Air is 
always a “‘bright and glittering’’ pub- 
lication, printed on paper of a quality 
that we wish we could afford, and full 
of technical information lucidly pre- 
sented. Its Spring 1961 issue repro- 
duces the important report of P. J. 
Harrod of the Ministry of Housing 
and Local Government on ‘““The Con- 
trol of Air Pollution from Motor Ve- 
hicles in the United States”, This in- 
cludes a scientific explanation of the 
photo-chemical reaction that pro- 
duces the famous “‘smog’”’ of Los 
Angeles, reducing visibility and caus- 
ing eye irritation and damage to 
vegetation. It seems that the greatest 


source of hydrocarbons and oxides of 


nitrogen in that city is now the motor 
vehicle, other sources having been 
drastically controlled. In San Fran- 
cisco, on the other hand, most of this 
pollution still comes from sources 
other than cars. The report says it is 
debatable whether photo-chemical 
smog is likely to occur in the majority 
of the world’s cities, however many 
cars there are, because it requires a 
coincidence of strong sunlight and 
low level inversions of temperature. 

Possibly we others should take con- 
solation from this. Certainly it is a 
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good thing that clean air enthusiasts 
have mobilized scientists to study pol- 
lution and thereby had great effect on 
governmental policies for smoke 
abatement and controls over the 
emission of fumes from motor ve- 
hicles. Much is being done, and more 
will be done, to keep the toxic content 
of city air below a standardized 
threshold. But nothing can alter the 
fact that the greater the concentra- 
tion of people, buildings, and cars the 
less fresh the air must be. Every effort 
should be made to ameliorate con- 
ditions in our great cities in every pos- 
sible way. But unless there is decon- 
gestion and control of inordinate 
growth sanitary amelioration is a 
rearguard action at ever-increasing 
cost. 

In factories in the UK and USA 
the maximum allowable concentra- 
tion of carbon monoxide (a toxic gas) 
for an eight-hour shift is 100 ppm 
(whatever that is). Mr Harrod’s re- 
port says that concentrations of CO 
considerably higher have been mea- 
sured in busy London streets at peak 
traffic times; and the same is true at 
times in Detroit, and Los Angeles. 
Experts differ as to how much CO in 
the air is Sadverse’’, or “‘serious’’, or 
amounting to “‘emergency’’. But no 
one argues that even a tiny amount is 
nice or nourishing. The more space 
there is in a town per person, per 
dwelling or per car the fewer ppms 
per hour of CO or SO, there will be, 
whatever the practicable legal stan- 
dard of emission permitted. 


Smoke and Cancer 


The same issue of Smokeless Air 
quotes a report by Dr Percy Stocks in 
the British Journal of Cancer (14 Sep- 
tember 1960) which shows that lung 
cancer mortality is strongly correlated 
with smoke density in ninety-five 
areas studied in England and Wales, 
including thirty county boroughs. 
Just what hydrocarbons or other sub- 
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The Guardian 


The ancient city of Persepolis in south-west Persia, and the first capital of the country. 


stances are responsible is not fully 
established. But enough is known to 
give good hope that the movement 
for smokeless zones will save many 
lives. 

In the Monograph on Air Pollution of 
the World Health Organization (No. 
46), which reports the 1947 meeting 
of the Expert Committee on En- 
vironmental Sanitation, it is stated 
that world air pollution is worsening 
as a result of industrialization and in- 
creasing population density, and the 
difficulty of applying effective con- 
trols growing. But hundreds of scien- 
tists are at work on thesubject, inmany 
countries, including of course the 
USA and USSR. Mention is made in 
a Leningrad book ofa study of air pol- 
lution in Siberia between the old town 
of Irkutsk and a new town, Angarsk, 
in which the residential area has dis- 


trict heating and is separated from the 
industrial area by a strip of woodland 
that prevents air pollution. 


Size of Schools: USSR Ideas 


Scale is so vital an issue in all com- 
munity facilities that we are always 
glad to hear of discussions on it. A 
Moscow citizen writes in the Soviet 
youth journal Aomsomolskaya Pravda 
(15 March) criticizing the archi- 
tectural design for boarding schools 
taking 600 children. He deplores their 
excessive size: ‘It is very difficult fora 
child to live in a large collective; it 
puts too heavy a burden on him.”’ Be- 
sides better arrangement for drying 
clothes and for meals, he wants 
“playrooms and quiet little rooms 
where 2 teacher can talk heart-to- 
heart with a child in need of help or 
consolation’’. 
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Loss and Use of Leisure Time 


A survey is in progress by the 
Siberian Branch of the USSR Aca- 
demy of Sciences into the ways in 
which leisure time is “wasted’’. 
“Free time”’ released by rationalizing 
production, it is noted, can be lost 
again in public transport, shopping 
queues, etc. (As we know.) Comment- 
ing on this research the Armenian 
poetess, Marietta Shaginyan, in Lv- 
teraturnaya Gazeta (7 February), sug- 
gests that if a man takes a thoughtful 
(creative) attitude to his work, even 


on a conveyor belt, he will be more of 


a man and less of a machine. She 
seems to challenge the accepted con- 
cept that joy for most workers is only 
to be found in leisure hours. Another 
writer in the same paper (29 Novem- 
ber 1960), the film-script writer 
Victor Rozov, considers increased 
leisure a blessing, but also a danger. 
Man, being by nature active, needs 
something to do; leisure can in- 
sidiously turn into his enemy, leading 
him to dissipation and crime. (As, 
again, we know.) Rozov’s answer is 
better education: ““The capacity to 
value and make use of his free time 
should be developed in man from his 
earliest years.”” He stresses the club 
and the theatre as means by which 
people are brought together in 
friendship for common interests. 
Nothing new here; but it cannot be 
said too often. Planners and town de- 
velopers have to see that the physical 
equipment exists for active and crea- 
tive leisure pursuits. 


First Garden City 


That the people of Letchworth are 
at last really aroused to defend what 
remains of the principles on which the 
town was founded is evidenced by the 
“truce”? between the Conservative, 
Labour, and Liberal Parties not to 
oppose the re-election of the present 
UDC members at the spring election 
this year. This is to demonstrate unity 
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in promoting a Parliamentary Bill 
next autumn for the acquisition of 
First Garden City Limited’s interest 
in the estate by a non-political trust. 
It is an impressive and unique ges- 
ture. If, as announced, scme un- 
official candidates offer themselves, 
the voting will be an interesting test 
of the town’s real attitude. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that it will fail to sup- 
port the proposals of a united council. 


Lewis Mumford: Medal and Book 


We rejoice to note that the RIBA 
is to present its Royal Gold Medal to 
Professor Lewis Mumford on 27 June, 
especially as his great contribution to 
thought on the subject of architecture 
and aesthetics has been bound up 
with a deep interest in the human 
aspects of urban development. 

Our readers are advised to look out 
for his latest and perhaps most impor- 
tant book, The City in History, pub- 
lished in the USA on 12 April, and to 
appear here later in the year. It very 
considerably amplifies, carries far- 
ther back into time, and brings up to 
date the line of thought in Mumford’s 
famous earlier work, The Culture of 
Cities. It will be reviewed in this 
journal as soon as it is released in 
Britain. 





Dinner for Sir Frederic Osborn 

A dinner has been arranged in 
honour of Sir Frederic J. Osborn on 
his retirement as Chairman of Execu- 
tive, Town and Country Planning 
Association. The dinner will be at 
the Connaught Rooms on 22 June 
1961 and the speakers are: Rt Hon. 
Lord Salter of Kidlington, cGBE, 
kcB, Mr Henry Brooke, mp, Minis- 
ter of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment, Professor Lewis Mumford, Mr 
Desmond Donnelly, mp, and Sir 
Frederic Osborn. Tickets, 35s. each 
from TCPA, 28 King Street, W.C.2. 
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NORTH AMERICA: 


TOWN AND COUNTRY 


PLANNING WITHOUT A PLAN 


In this passionate outburst a Canadian city planner asks himself 


where he and his colleagues are going ; doesn’t like the answer ; and 


suggests a radical change of course. 
OVER the world men are 
coming to live in cities; all over 


A LL 
the world these cities are grow- 


ing as they have never grown before. 
Fifty years ago Patrick Geddes, the 
father of modern planning, forecast 
the phenomenon of the regional city, 
and today on the Atlantic seaboard of 
the USA Yale University is studying 
a 600-mile stretch of land in which 
cities are overrunning each other. 
Fifty years ago, the same man fore- 
cast an age of city building in which 
atomic energy and electric power 
could be used to provide an environ- 
ment fit for human beings. Yet now, 
comprehensive city planning on this 
scale is in full retreat in North 
America. The forces of uncontrolled 
development are dominant in city 
building, though planning is on every 
man’s lips; the only spontaneity is in 
these uncontrolled forces, and aes- 
thetically the vast majority of the new 
growth that is taking place is sterile 
and uninspiring. A look at the reasons 
for this situation suggests that all too 
often planners are planning without a 
plan. A plan is not just a faithful re- 
flection of the conditions of today, but 
rather the creative projection of de- 
sired conditions for tomorrow. 


The Black Tide 

There are plans, to be sure: plans 
for roads, new suburbs, downtown 
buildings, even for parks and homes 
for the aged. But the tragedy is that 
these plans are unrelated to any grand 
vision of what the city might be as a 


by NORMAN PEARSON 


whole, as a place for all the richness of 


human life. And in this neglect, plan- 
ning can only aid conformity and 
mediocrity, and prepare an efficient 
but socially diabolical setting for 
alienation and distress. Planning, asa 
profession or a technique, can serve 
any society ; but that does not exclude 
any vision of a personal nature on the 
part of the planner himself. For the 
planner’s constant question, ranging 
far beyond his field but affecting all 
his work and his responsibility to his 
fellows, is: ‘What kind of society do 
we want ?”’ What, he asks his masters, 
is your vision? Without vision, the 
people perish, and evidently they do 
perish: in traffic accidents, in atmo- 
spheric pollution, instressand turmoil, 
in atomic explosions. Dare we con- 
clude that there is no vision ? That our 
society has no agreed objectives which 
are powerful enough to overcome 
spontaneous unco-ordination ? For it 
cannot be denied that the major de- 
fects and inconveniences of cities are 
worsening so rapidly and conspicu- 
ously that administrators, academi- 
cians, and developers see the black 
tide slowly sweeping away their 
individual purposes. 


Social Purpose 


The social purpose and the social 
practice of planning have been grie- 
vously neglected in the general con- 
cern for better roads, sufficient houses, 
more production, and minimum con- 
trols. But what appalling pessimism 
makes so many critics suggest that our 
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cities are sick, and getting sicker, and 
hence by analogy our society is dying, 
all’s for the worst in the most hellish 
of impossible worlds, and so forth? 
Cities have never been more vigorous, 
society has never before had so much 
potential technical power, so many 
goods, and thus so many problems. 
The organism may be healthy but it 
needs careful culture to turn its vigor- 
ous growth to the finest form. What 
then, is to be done? 

Perhaps we must re-establish cer- 
tain basic principles. The first is that 
calamities and catastrophies, as well 
as blessings and bounties, do not hap- 
pen inexplicably, but have some 
origin and some consequences. The 
second is that within limits, predic- 
tion and control are possible without 
plunging man back to the dark ages; 
that society can and must have other 
goals than that of perpetual motion or 
hidden persuasion; that cities exist for 
people, not for traffic or consumer 
goods, and that production is for 
society. Who but a madman would 
produce obsolete and decaying mer- 
chandise to be forced upon people 
who cannot afford such goods? And 
who but our society would tear to 
pieces in the name of the general good 
the very place which exists to serve 
the general good—the city ? 

If these principles were re-estab- 
lished planners would be allowed to 
guide and control, presumably with 
the skill and delicacy needed in our 
society, and presumably under the 
guidance of the public authority, the 
form and the growth of our regional 
cities and our metropolitan areas. 
What would such planning entail ? 


Positive Planning 


It would entail much more care 
than is now displayed in seeing that 
the air is fit to breathe, that the water 
is fit to drink, and to swim in. It would 
entail much more respect for land as a 
resource, and for the form and the 
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nature of the landscape. It would en- 
tail more interest in the history, the 
special character and personality of 
the cities, and a livelier and creative 
interest in finding adequate expres- 
sion for the culture and the creativity 
of their inhabitants. It would, above 
all, involve special concern for the 
form of the city as a whole, to ensure a 
steady reorganization of existing land 
uses and existing transport systems to 
allow simplicity of movement, and 
freedom from disturbance within the 
home, the park, the workplace; and 
to allow easy access to nature or the 
great central places which house the 
best things in the city. It would get the 
vehicles away on to “‘pipelines”’; and 
there would be a chance for the neigh- 
bourhoods to develop in a congenial 
and varied environment, as well as a 
chance for the central areas to become 
once again places for assembly and 
liveliness—on two feet, in safety and 
in peace. 


Evident Defects 


This overall and comprehensive 
approach to urban planning, this 
need for established goals and agreed 
objectives, is apparent in what is 
wrong with our present planning. 
Cities are not suburbs, and suburbs 
are not cities, they are only potential 
cities; redevelopment schemes are 
geometric abstractions set in virgin 
greenery, carefully designed for orien- 
tation, traffic segregation, barrack- 
like housing of people whose varied 
needs would occupy architects for 
many years, were they ever to be used 
in that way. But, whether suburbia 
or downtown redevelopment, these 
schemes exhibit the same _ basic 
defects: 

1. They are standardized, so that all 
towns are beginning to look alike, 
and all hills being flattened by bull- 
dozers. Colourful slums, full of life 
and vigour, crime and sex, are ob- 
literated to provide a landscape as 
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hollow as a theatre set. Country- 
sides with old farmhouses and big 
trees are turned into standardized 
suburbs, confusing men, women, 
and children, and ignoring old 
people. 

. They are horribly simplified. Work 
and play and breeding children 
and rioting and shopping and sing- 
ing and praising God are all segre- 
gated, though the races and creeds 
may be legally mixed. So it is al- 
most a crime to put an industry 
anywhere near a residential area, 
or to put an apartment anywhere 
near an open space or an ordinary 
house. 

. They are run like separate cells. 
The suburbs do not encourage use 
of the facilities of the downtown 
area, and yet they exclude local 
focal points like small shops, 
churches, schools, apartments, and 
workshops all grouped into mean- 
ingful sub-centres. In the same way 
the redevelopment schemes do not 
include a mixture of uses to en- 
courage any but the most super- 
ficial of human contacts; in plan- 
ning jargon, they do not make one 
facility serve many purposes. In 
plain English, they are dull. 

. They are undifferentiated, learn- 
ing nothing from the special na- 
ture of the site, the climate of the 
town, the habits of the people or 
the materials to be used. So-called 
savage tribes plan their villages 
better and more meaningfully than 
we plan our cities or suburbs. 
. They breed trouble elsewhere: the 
“‘perfectly planned” suburbia leads 
to garish areas nearby where all the 
forbidden things (dance halls, beer 
parlours, baby-clothes stores, res- 
taurants, fruit stalls, and so on) 
accumulate. It happens also oppo- 
site the urban _ redevelopment 
schemes. 

. They accentuate problems: the 

slum clearance scheme in isolation 
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forces people from the area to go 
elsewhere, presumably creating 
new slums or worsening existing 
ones; the new suburbia makes us 


build more of the vast acres of 


apartment blocks for old people, or 
for people who just want to live in 
apartments 

7. They are wasteful: they waste land 

and resources, both material and 
human; the green space is mostly a 
waste land: though it may be 
beautifully maintained, it is often 
socially a desert. 

8. They are paper plans: the intricate 
intimacy of a walled garden looks 
small and inhuman on a designer’s 
drawing, but the block of greenery 
looks good. So we get one and not 
the other. What developer these 
days doubts his knowledge of 
people’s needs? Yet how many 
people have ever articulated their 
feelings and frustrations on these 
packaged utopias ? 

. They are sterile: the new shopping 
centres, easy to get to and full ofa 
great variety of activities, could 
with a little imagination be as fine 
and as pleasant as the old Greek 
agora or medieval market place. 
But they are only money-spinners, 
and many are expendable in the 
mysterious world we live in. Of 
what use is it to design things to 
look good from an aeroplane or a 
car, when people live on the 
ground ? 


Co) 


Vision and Change 


Given the sort of comprehensive 
planning which is needed, how might 
these matters be changed ? Let us be- 
gin with the core of the city. If traffic 
were to be excluded from the real 
heart of the city, it would again be a 
place where people could enjoy talk 
and could walk and eat and relax in 
surroundings full of the beauties of 
architecture, sculpture, landscape 
gardening. We begin to see what our 
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town centres could be, in the livelier 
parts of the big shopping centres, 
usually central malls forbidden to 
wheeled vehicles. This is the prin- 
ciple in the residential colleges in 
older universities, or in the market 
places of Europe or the squares and 
places of the Renaissance. 

This vision would imply a proper 
system of transportation. Wheeled 
vehicles (whether private cars or pub- 
lic buses) would run without inter- 
ference on major arteries dividing the 
city into large and convenient sectors ; 
but they would most emphatically 
not be entangled with the milk carts 
and the baby carriages. With some 
ingenuity these routes could restore 
tranquillity to our residential areas 
as well as bolster the proper focus of 
the city, its central area. 

Near the central area, this would 
permit the proper relationship of 
warehousing, marketing, and similar 
facilities ; and these in their turn could 
be properly integrated with the heavy 
industrial areas, so that people would 
not have to live with trucks thunder- 
ing past their doors or neon signs 
flashing in their windows. 

In the inner suburbs, the forgotten 
downtown residential areas, there 
would be projects designed not for the 
people who are forced to live in the 
city but for the people who want to 
live in the city, who see it as the most 
civilized environment for mankind 
and worthy of their best attentions. 

Quiet streets can be revived even in 
the heart of cities: as the mews pro- 
perties in London or the rehabilita- 
tion of Washington or Philadelphia 
show. But this is not the only contri- 
bution of the planner: there must be 
more accent on the private and inti- 
mate open spaces (the patios and play 
areas rather than the formal parks), 
and there must be a mixture of 
heights and building types here as in 
the outer suburbs. The towers pro- 
vide the economic justification for 
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such development, and the lower and 
more conventional buildings provide 
the light and air and greenery the 
towers demand. But these projects de- 
mand also greater variety and greater 
care in their design so that our inner 
cities are lively and exciting rather 
than dull and uniform. Indeed all the 
advantages of chaos should be com- 
bined with all the benefits of fore- 
sight. With care in their location and 
vigour in their design, these projects 
of rehabilitation and. redevelopment 
could change the present character of 
many declining areas and could 
again make the central and inner city 
fit for human beings. 

In the outer suburbs it is tragic that 
a number of social and economic 
trends have made sprawling suburbia 
the ideal. In the future these areas 
will need to be given more variety, 
just as in the downtown projects. It 
is not possible to build a good suburb 
with only one house-type; and if the 
suburbs are being mass-produced, 
then the need for mixed development, 
proper site planning and _ layout 
studies is even more important. We 
tend to forget that subdivisions and 
the street patterns they bring us are 
not passing things but are permanent 
parts of bur surroundings until either 
outworn or outgrown; and that may 
take fifty years. So our suburbs 
should have definite focal points, 
more open space that is actually us- 
able, and a greater variety of dwelling 
types and land uses. It is important to 
have old people, some evidence of 
work and some men around some of 
the day. 

In other aspects of this desirable 
city, there must be more integration 
and more care for human need. We 
must recall that whenever a new 
facility is added to a city, we have a 
challenge to create something of value 
for the whole fabric of the city; and 
when something is removed or altered 
we must weigh the advantages of the 
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new against the loss of part of the 
character and heritage of the old. We 
must also remember that schools and 
universities are not just large modern 
buildings in green fields but, among 
other things, part of the way we trans- 
mit and modify our culture. Here we 
should attempt really significant and 
inspiring architecture, and should try 
to achieve this by the grouping o 

buildings and the relationships of 
open and enclosed spaces. We should 
remember that green areas in a city 
need to be accessible if they are to 
serve large communities, but that in- 
cluded in this system of parks there 
must also be quiet and wild places 
away from the madding crowds. We 
should recall that though a city may 
be an industrial city, it can still be 
beautiful ; ugliness is not necessary. 


Planning is for People 


Most of all, however, we must re- 
member that planning exists for the 
planned. For people, in all their in- 
finite variety and with all their po- 
tential qualities; for groups, whether 
families or more extensive ones; not 
for cars, or for maximum profit; not 
for efficiency or cleanliness; not for 
formality or academic exercises in 
organization. Planning does not exist 
for any special man or any particular 
group; but for each man and for all 
men. Planners must resist the pres- 
sures to produce an environment 
which will ignore human needs and 
wants, and must fight against the ten- 
dencies to further disruption of the 
city in the name of an un-named sub- 
stitute. So to social workers they say: 
beware of too much conditioning of 
the human beings and groups in our 
cities: is a man who rebels against an 
inhuman and anti-social environ- 
ment a misfit ? Beware of making him 
fit, if it reduces his potentiality as a 
human being and reduces his de- 
mands and his battles for a congenial 
environment. Much of our adapta- 
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tion must be environmental, and if 


our society does not give guidance and 
support, then the planners will fight a 
lonely and losing battle for human 
values in the city. 

We do not need new attitudes and 
new concepts but only an understand- 
ing of the needs of the different 
phases of life and the different varie- 
ties of human society and a deter- 
mination to give these preference in 
our work. Built-in obsolescence does 
not apply to either land or human 
beings; the landscape we are design- 
ing, is fortunately, a landscape with 
figures. Where will this generation get 
the courage to build for 200 or even 
500 years ? 

Cheat-the-prophet, as G .K. Ches- 
terton pointed out, is the oldest 
humansport;cheat-your-descendants 
is fairly common too; but cheat- 


yourself-and-like-it is the oldest of 


..” but he 
. although 


them all. ““Man proposes. 
does not, yet, propose . . 
this is the key to his future. 





An Astronomical Clock 


This astronomical clock, the first to 
be made in Britain for some years, has 
been put up over the entrance to 
Bracken House, home of the Financial 
Times in Cannon Street. It was de- 
signed by Peter Haward of Messrs 
Thwaites and Reed of Bowling Green 
Lane, Britain’s oldest firm of turret 
clock makers. The designer was assist- 
ed by John Vernon. FRANK BUNCE 
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TCPA ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The sixty-second Annual Meeting 
of the Town and Country Planning 
Association was held on Thursday, 
6 April, at the Planning Centre. ‘The 
President, Lord Salter of Kidlington, 
was in the chair. 

Lord Salter suggested that the 
good attendance was because many 
people wished by their presence to 
pay a personal tribute to Sir Frederic 
Osborn, the retiring Chairman or 
Executive. ‘‘Sir Frederic’s association 
with the TCPA is now going on for 
half a century. It is over forty years 
since he wrote the book which brought 
him into public knowledge as the 
future and worthy successor of the 
great names in planning, Ebenezer 
Howard among them. For all of us 
here I suppose Sir Frederic has been, 
during all the time we have known 


‘this Association, its soul, its heart, and 


its head—with the idealism that in- 
spires, the emotion that gives the 
driving force, and the head which 
plans and directs policy. I am happy 
to hope that he will, though in a 
different capacity, long be associated 
with the TCPA.” 

Sir Frederic Osborn, presenting 
the annual report, said that the year 
had been a very active one. The 
Association now had an extremely 
fine team of workers, not only on the 
Executive, but in the general mem- 
bership all over the country. In the 
committees and study groups more 
and more members, highly qualified 
and technical, had taken part, and 
this had brought tremendous and 
growing strength. 

“Although the Association has 


been very active and has had a lot of 


notice taken of it, none of us can feel 
really happy about the existing plan- 
ning situation. We see inadequate 
treatment of big city redevelopment 


and a tendency towards resumption 
of expansion of the suburbs. This 
means that green belts are in danger. 
Hardly any new towns have been 
started for ten or eleven years and we 
are only just beginning to see signs of 
this long freeze thawing. The Govern- 
ment still fails to realize the urban 
situation. We must do our damnedest 
to get a stronger and more intelligent 
and co-ordinated policy into opera- 
tion. 

‘During the last year a lot of study 
and constructive thinking has been 
done in the TCPA. The first of a 
series of statements on regional policy 
has been prepared, which we hope 
will have some effect on the situation. 
We have had much co-operation from 
government bodies and planning 
authorities whose contributions have 
been very valuable indeed. 

‘In these twenty-five years since I 
have had more or less nominal respon- 
sibility for the Association we have 
seen a tremendous change in the 
planning situation. We have seen a 
national policy accepted for general 
control of land use, for dispersal, for 
new towns, for town expansions. 
There were the Barlow Commission 
and other committees to which the 
Association gave evidence; there 
were the great London Plans of Sir 
Patrick Abercrombie which altered 
the whole conception of metropolitan 
planning throughout the world; there 
were the new towns, the Town De- 
velopment Act, and the green belts 
policy—a revolutionary change in 
town and country development. This 
all derives from the original policy of 
garden cities with agricultural belts, 
which Howard put forward and 
which this Association has pursued 
and developed. 


“IT am conscious of having been 








Snapshot of Sir Frederic Osborn in his gar- 
den. Photograph by Professor Uno Ahrén. 


very much a figure-head all these 
years. There were times when I and a 
few others felt a little isolated but in 
recent years the general policy has 
been accepted and we now have a lot 
of extremely able and enthusiastic 
members. Some who are no longer 
with us gave immense help—among 
them the late Lord Harmsworth, 
Lord Lytton, Archbishop Cyril Gar- 
bett, Dr Norman Macfadyen, and 
Richard Reiss. We owe gratitude to 
Sir Harold Bellman, Gilbert and 
Elizabeth McAllister (who did more 
than is easy to record), and Desmond 
Donnelly. The Executive now is the 
best one the Association has ever had 
and in Peter Self it has a Chairman 
who will make a first-class leader. 

“It is quite inappropriate for any- 
one to thank me for what I have done 
or for what has happened during the 
period I have been here. I have had 
the most enjoyable job anyone could 
have and I have had an exaggerated 
amount of credit for doing it. The 
honours and credits that have come 
to me should really go to the Associa- 
tion as a whole. I have had the fun and 
it is l who owe the thanks.” 
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Mr J. F. Eccles, Hon. Treasurer, in 
presenting the accounts, said that 
£14,000 (nearly £16,000 with cove- 
nants) had been raised by the Dia- 


mond Jubilee Appeal and much of 


the credit for this must go to the 
President, Lord Salter, and the Chair- 
man of Council, Sir Harold Bellman. 

*“Many of us believe that the next 
two years will prove to be very criti- 
cal. We are at the cross-roads and 
things could go in the wrong direction 
unless we re-state in modern terms 
the problem of essential dispersal not 
only for the London region but for the 
other main regions of this country too. 
For the next two or three years it is 
part of our policy deliberately to incur 
quite appreciable deficits, using por- 
tions of the amount subscribed to the 
Appeal Fund.” 

Lord Salter said that he felt the 
Council had been extremely fortunate 
in securing Mr Peter Self to take the 
position vacated by Sir Frederic. 

Mr Desmond Donnelly, mp, said 
that “‘the best tribute we can pay the 
work of Sir Frederic is that he is leav- 
ing the Association with the strongest 
Executive Committee it has ever had. 
This is very important.” 

Mr Donnelly thought that the con- 
tinued mechanization of farming will 
create a growing planning problem. 
“The number of people employed on 
the land is dwindling each year. What 
are these people going to do? They 
can go to the local towns and be em- 


ployed in new industries as a result of 


a concerted decentralization policy, 
or they can drift to the conurbations. 
Now is the time to make the right 
decisions. 

“In addition there are the planning 
consequences of changing relation- 
ships with Europe. If Britain were to 
become more closely associated with 
the European Common Market it 
would lead to expansion of certain 
kinds of industry here. Where are 
these new factories to go? 
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“Finally,”’ said Mr Donnelly, “Sir 
Frederic should recognize that he has 
a very warm feeling of gratitude from 
this meeting for the great service he 
has rendered to this country.” 

Councillor W. J. Clark (Epsom and 
Ewell) associated a tribute to Sir 
Frederic with one to the Executive 
Committee whose work, which he 
had observed as a member of the 
Council, he greatly admired. 

With unanimity and enthusiasm 
the Rt Hon. Lord Salter of Kidling- 
ton, GBE, KCB, was re-elected as 
President. All the retiring Vice- 
Presidents were elected, and Sir 
Frederic J. Osborn was elected as an 
additional Vice-President. 

For the twenty-one vacancies on 
the Council there were thirty-one 
nominations, including sixteen mem- 
bers who retired by rotation. In addi- 
tion to the re-elected members the 
following new members were elected: 
Mr G. Brooke Taylor, Dr David 
E. C. Eversley, Professor P. Sargant 
Florence, Mr Vivian I. Gaster, Mr 
L. B. Keeble, and Mr L. W. Lane. 

The Hon. Auditors, Peak Marwick 
Mitchell and Co. and the Hon. 
Solicitors, Kenneth Brown, Baker, 
Baker, were reappointed with thanks 
for their services. 

Two retiring members of the Coun- 
cil who did not seek re-election had 
rendered valuable services for many 
years. 

Mr F. W. Dalley, cBe, long resi- 
dent in Welwyn Garden City, was 
formerly Assistant Secretary of the 
Railway Clerks’ Association and edi- 
tor of its journal. On behalf of the 
Colonial Office he has visited a num- 
ber of countries in the Far East and 
Caribbean region to advise on local 
trade-union organization. 

Sir Eric Macfadyen, now eighty- 
one, had been Vice-Chairman of the 
Council for a period and was for- 
merly Chairman of First Garden 
City Ltd. He was President of the 
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Oxford Union in 1902, served with 
distinction in both the South African 
War of 1900-1 and the World War 
of 1914-18, was eminent in the 
business and political affairs of 


Malaya between 1902 and 1924, was 
Liberal MP for Devizes in 1923-4, 
and is well known in the City as a 
director of plantation companies. 


Mr Peter Self 





Mr Peter Self, BA, who succeeds Sir 
Frederic Osborn as Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, is Lecturer in 
Public Administration at the London 
School of Economics and Political 
Science. His book, Cities in Flood, pub- 
lished in 1957, has had considerable 
influence on planning policies at 
home and abroad. He has been Vice- 
chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee for seven years, and during that 
time has become well known for his 
valuable contributions to the study 
and formulation of planning policy. 
He has taken a leading part in the pre- 
paration of the important statement 
just issued by the Association on the 
London region and south-east Eng- 
land, which will appear in the next 
issue of Town AND CounTRY PLAN- 
NING. 
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FOSTERING A TREE SENSE 


One does not have to travel far in most parts of this and many an- 
other country to find places, both urban and rural, where the 


imaginative use of trees has contributed greatly to the amenity of a 
district. And it 1s encouraging to see that good use is being made of 
trees in the new towns, in areas which are being redeveloped, and in 
praiseworthy attempts to reclaim colliery tips and other industrial 


waste land. The writer of this article wonders if there is enough 
liaison between the planners and the public in this activity. 


$s THE Ministry of Housing and 
A Local Government so rightly 
points out in its excellent pub- 
lication Trees in Town and City 
(HMSO, 7s. 6d.), “‘... in the long run 
the use made of trees in towns de- 
pends on active and widespread in- 
terest among local people’. As re- 
gards the use of trees in the country- 


School children gathered for the Festa degli Alberi, Rome. 
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side, the Forestry Commission, whose 
National Forest Parks are being en- 


joyed by an increasing number of 


people, has made it clear that the suc- 
cess of forestry in Britain depends on 
the support of a public possessed of a 
“*forest sense’. 

Clearly, then, an active tree sense 
is of vital importance to both the 


meg 
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planner and the individual citizen. It 
is not often necessary to create such a 
tree sense, but rather to foster the re- 
spect for trees, and other living things, 
which is almost inborn in many 
people, in the hope that this will lead 
to really practical interest and par- 
ticipation in the planting and pro- 
tection of trees. 

‘**Most of us,”’ the Minister of Hous- 
ing and Local Government has em- 
phasized, ‘“‘tend to take trees for 
granted. We start to feel strongly 
about them only when they are felled 
or mutilated.” Thus, planners and 
others are annoyed when, for in- 
stance, young trees freshly planted on 
new housing estates are broken 
down, and foresters are distressed 
when years of work and growth are 
completely destroyed as the result of, 
say, a carelessly discarded cigarette 
end. 


Some National Examples 


The fostering of a tree sense does, of 


course, take a lot of time, patience, 
and effort, but the results do make all 
this worth while. Some countries 
have tackled the problem on a na- 
tional scale. In Italy, the Festa degli 
Alberi, established many years ago by 
an official Act, is celebrated every 
year under the joint auspices of the 
Ministries of Agriculture and Educa- 
tion, with the object of inspiring a 
love and respect for trees and other 
plants among young people. At this 
time the Italian schoolchildren write 
essays and recite poetry about trees, 
and plant millions of saplings 
throughout the country. Ministers 
stress the importance of trees in the 
national economy, and talk about 
their use on hillsides and other land 
considered unsuitable for agriculture, 
where, apart from displaying their 
natural beauty, they play a vital part 
in the country’s efforts to control soil 
erosion, floods, and landslides. 

In 1957, Morocco organized its 
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first Tree Week, when tree planting 
was carried out by young volunteers 
under expert guidance in the neigh- 
bourhood of the large towns. The 
same year the idea of Youth Forests, 
also to be planted by young volun- 
teers, was launched and there seems 
to be no shortage of young people 
keen to participate. 

In Guernsey an annual Arbor 
Week, during which the school- 
children plant trees and have talks on 
their value, has been held for some 
ten years. The idea of holding Arbor 
Week, 4—10 November, in Britain has 
long been advocated by the Men of 
the Trees, an international society 
working for a universal tree sense, and 
more planning authorities, working 
in co-operation with the education 
authorities and schools, might use- 
fully take such an opportunity of let- 
ting children help with tree planting 
and to tell them of the value of trees 
which are allowed to grow naturally 
and undamaged. 


Children’s Interest and How to 
Develop It 


However, as a Fellow of the Men 
of the Trees with twelve years’ teach- 
ing experience, I personally feel that 
something more is needed to really 
develop and retain the children’s in- 
terest and enthusiasm. The City of 
Birmingham has founded a Tree 
Lovers’ League, with a membership 
of children interested in nature and 
particularly those participating in 
the tree planting ceremonies in the 
central areas where redevelopment is 
taking place. The League’s objects 
are to encourage children to plant 
trees, to watch them grow, and to see 
that they are not damaged. 

This idea could be adopted in other 
places and, given the support and co- 
operation of the planning, education, 
and parks departments, much could 
be done towards fostering a tree 
sense. 
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Forestry in a Primary School 


That very many children readily 
respond to such efforts is evident from 
the experience being gained in a 
number of our schools. At the Wood- 
hill Primary Junior Mixed School in 
Woolwich, South East London, which 
is completely without soil of its own, a 
forestry project was undertaken by a 
class of forty children aged ten and 
eleven. About two and a half hours 
weekly were spent on various aspects 
of the subject during the ‘‘study year” 
from September to July. 


Park-Keeper Friends 


Practical work was done in a local 
park, where twenty trees were “‘adop- 
ted’’, one by each pair of children. 
Specimens were collected from the 
trees, bark rubbings made, and much 
information carefully recorded. ““The 
results of this work upon the children”’, 
writes the headmaster, ‘“‘has led them 
to appreciate the value of parks with 
their set areas of trees, flowers, and 
shrubs, and also the more wild and 
open spaces. In fact the park keepers 
are their friends and help them in be- 
ing cognizant of the fact that by the 
aid of such children wanton vandal- 
ism by less informed persons has 
shown signs of a steady decrease.” 

An account of this work in a pam- 
phlet entitled Forestry and the Town 
School has been published by the 
Forestry Commission (25 Savile Row, 
London, W.1) from whom copies may 
be obtained free of charge. 


Gifts for School Woods 


Where schools have more space 
than those in our existing cities and 
towns like the one just mentioned, 
and where new schools and playing 
fields are being planned, it would bea 
good idea to allocate ground for a 
small school wood. It is worth noting 
that the Forestry Commission will 
consider making gifts of up to one 
hundred young forest trees for plant- 
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Italian school children plant trees in the 
Festa degli Alberi, Rome. 


ing for study purposes in school 
grounds or playing fields, or of smal- 
ler numbers for raising in pots in the 
classroom. The pamphlet already 
mentioned gives advice on the plant- 
ing and subsequent care of the trees, 
details of the method of application, 
and the names of the principal trees 
now being planted in British forests, 
eight conifers and five hardwoods. 
Apart from its amenity value, such 
a school wood could be used in many 
ways in the teaching of nature study, 
biology, botany, and rural science, 
and, being in the school grounds, 


would give the children a sense of 


ownership which, under the right 
direction, could lead to a keen inter- 
est in the wider issues of land use and 
town and country planning generally. 


The Air We Breathe 


It is imperative that we should con- 
tinue such efforts to interest the young 
in the trees which, like all green 
plants, help to purify the air we 
breathe, and in so doing, provide so 
much natural beauty at little cost. 
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Words and... Things 


The Housing Minister announces 
that 75 per cent of the people of this 
country are decently housed, which iS 
another way of saying that we still 
have 10 million slum-dwellers. Mr 
Brooke is determined that sufficient 
land shall be made available to stop 
the present frantic speculative trans- 
actions in the last remaining build- 
ing plots. It is quite clear where this 
extra land will come from when one 
reads what builders are paying for 
agricultural land which is supposed to 
be inviolate green belt. Two days 
after Mr Brooke had spoken, an 
auction of fields outside Kiddermins- 
ter (favourite commuter’s dormitory 
for Birmingham) brought the delight- 
ed owners something like £500 per 
acre. (Isn’t it queer that the farm 
lobby never squeals about the loss of 
food-producing land when a builder 
makes an offer?) This £500 per acre 
may be interpreted in betting terms: 
if the buyer thought that the chances 
of freeing the land for building were 
nil, he might pay £100, and if he was 
certain to get planning permission, 
the price would be, in that area, about 
£2,000 per acre. So at present the 
market thinks there is still a four to 
one chance against the green belts be- 
ing sacrificed. We shall watch with 
interest as prices harden—in Kent, 
such land is already fetching well over 
£1,000 per acre. In other words, few 
people now believe that the way out 
will be anything other than the line of 
least resistance, and ministerial pro- 
testations that a planned solution is 
being sought are not taken very 
seriously. Month after month we are 
told that “‘sites suitable for designa- 


tion as new towns or for town expan- 
sion schemes are being investigated”’, 
which after ten years’ work in gover- 
mental research departments does 
not sound very impressive. 


Cities in the Desert 


A loan from West Germany to the 
Israeli Government will pay for the 
development of five new desert cities 
recently announced by Mr Ben- 
Gurion. The Jews are probably the 
world’s most urbanized people. Yet 
instead of allowing their whole popu- 
lation to crowd into Tel-Aviv, Haifa, 
and Jerusalem, they do everything 
they can to colonize their sterile areas, 
not only for the obvious agricultural 
needs, but for industrial production. 
Their engineers and scientists have 
concentrated on the great technical 
problems involved, and appear to 
have solved them. The fact that the 
area has practically no rainfall, ex- 
treme day and night temperature 
differentials, and treacherous soil, 
does not daunt the Israelis, How un- 
like the behaviour ofa young and pro- 
gressive nation are our own Colonel 
Blimps. When I wrote recently about 
the possibilities of having riew cities 
rise on our deserted Celtic coast lines, 
a geographer friend took me to task 
for ignoring the “climate totally un- 
suitable for human habitation” from 
which such places suffered. It looks 
as if all enterprise and initiative has 
gone out of our own nation. We do 
not build empires these days. We are 
afraid of anything new or different. 
Anything which is not a faithful 
replica of London or Birmingham in 
the 1930’s is impossible. A quick 
glance at Israel’s rising curve of in- 
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dustrial output and standard of living 
compared with our own stagnant 
economy will point the moral. 


The Kennedy Plan 


The new American President, in 
his message to Congress, did not say 
that 40 million American families 
lived in wonderful homes, but that 14 
million lived in sub-standard, or de- 
teriorating, homes. He wanted £1,000 
million, over four years, for slum 
clearance, and set a target of 2 million 
houses per annum by 1970. These 
figures sound realistic, not only in 
view of the size of the problem, but 
taking into account the large amount 
of idle labour and machinery in the 
United States at present. It is para- 
doxical that the world’s richest coun- 
try should still have such a problem, 
but at least it seems to be recognized 
now. In particular, the President’s 
message suggests that the limits of 
what people could do for themselves 
have now been reached, and future 
solutions to the problem must take 
into account those who cannot help 
themselves—and perhaps even those 
who will not help themselves, but who 
still constitute a threat to general 
well-being even if we can take mor- 
ally superior attitudes about the way 
they mis-spend their incomes. 

In Britain, we are gradually drift- 
ing back to nineteenth-century priori- 
ties—land and capital for those who 
can, and will, solve their own prob- 
lems, and the end of the queue for the 
majority who cannot, or will not, buy 
their own houses. Note that in the 
United States it is considered that per- 
haps 20 per cent of all families must be 
helped from public funds. But here, 
with much lower per capita incomes, 
we pretend that the problem hardly 
exists. 

In 1842, Edwin Chadwick pointed 
out that the cost of maintaining 
widows and orphans out of public 
funds was much larger than the sum 
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that would have to be spent to pro- 
vide decent sanitary conditions which 
might keep the breadwinner alive. 
This simple utilitarian insight has un- 
fortunately been lost today. Sub- 
standard dwellings create sub-stan- 
dard families: their deaths, ill health, 
delinquency, and absenteeism are 
enormous charges on the public purse. 
But all we can think of is the release of 
more green belt land to commercial 
builders. 


Half-crowns and Barbed Wire 


Perhaps by the time this paragraph 
is read, our February and March 
weather will be lost in the sub- 
conscious along with last September 
in Portofino. But it was lovely while it 
lasted, and it tempted us out again 
when we should have been reading 
the reviews in the Observer, not to 
speak of the works of Mr Raymond 
Williams, and we found ourselves 
making for the Peak National Park. 
We had chosen our route from the 
map—it looked fine on paper. Clearly 
marked footpaths, rocky edges of no 
possible agricultural value, and the 
banks of streams. In the six hours we 
were out, we had no fewer than four 
personal encounters, and untold ad- 
ventures with barbed wire. First of 
all we were informed that a certain 
group of rocks was private property, 
and cost 2s. 6d. to scramble over. (We 
did not pay, and scrambled all the 
same.) Then we were warned off “‘any 
area enclosed by barbed wire as a 
grouse moor’. (As most of our route 
was so enclosed, we took no notice.) 
Then a farmer with a gun and a dog 
pursued us for walking across a piece 
of sheep pasture which he said was a 
field, and an hour later another fierce 
rustic tried to stop us from walking 
along the river banks, outside the 
walls enclosing his fields. Boards pro- 
claiming the land to be private, and 
threatening the prosecution of tres- 
passers were as frequent as the gates. 
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Now we knew our rights in the mat- 


ter, and disregarding the squeaks of 


the more timid members of our party, 
pursued our way. We shut all gates, 
we trod no ploughed or sown fields, 
we lit no fires, we picnicked in a pub, 
we dislodged no stones from walls, 
and we scared no lambs. But un- 
doubtedly other people have in the 
past done all these things, and one can 
understand the farmers’ attitude. Far 
more will have to be done by way o 
education of both landowners and 
ramblers. Of course none of the “‘per- 
mitted’”’ footpaths were marked as 
such, which complicated matters. 
Even the landlord of the inn was less 
than friendly! So warfare develops, 
unnecessarily, between town and 
country. 


The Advantages of Being 
Un-historical 

A distinguished Swedish visitor 
called in on a tour of Britain, looking 
at our social structure and policies. 
She was, as such people tend to be, 
devastatingly well-informed about 
everything, and had read more than 
any of us had done. Yet she was still 
collecting opinions, and looking at 
our cities. Turning from some squalid 
backyard or rotting factory, I would 
point at some touch of Venice by the 
canal, a Georgian shop-front, the 
prospect of a distant gothic spire. I 
would explain the association of some 
mean street, too narrow for modern 
traffic, with a famous craftsman or 
philanthropist. The lady sighed. 
Where she came from, they had no 
history—theirs was all in the country- 
side. And she pitied us. Stockholm, 
she said, had no historical associa- 
tions to keep alive, except in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the royal palace. 
The old was merely squalid, and 
could be swept away without a 
moment’s hesitation. How hard on 
Britain that she had a past. Filth 
could always be glamourized when it 
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covered the tomb of some venerable 
saint. The fainéants, the rate-savers, 
the frankly vested interests, could al- 
ways prevent action by an appeal to 
the past. What matter children dying 
of pneumonia, or traffic jams, or 
people sleeping under the arches, so 
long as we have blue plaques, and 
poets singing of cast-iron glories ? 

I think this view of the problems 
of our two countries is too simple. 
Respect for the past only becomes an 
obstacle in a society which is in some 
ways intrinsically uninterested in 
solving its problems. Nobody could 
accuse Germans or Israelis of not car- 
ing about their past. And there are ex- 
amples of countries without tradi- 
tions where squalor yet persists. 

WILLIAM SMALL 





Keep Britain Tidy! 


This new poster, recently issued by the 

Central Office of Information, launches the 

Ministry of Housing and local Govern- 
ment’s 1961 Anti-Litter Campaign. 


keep Britain 











SCOTTISH 
NEWS 


has inevitably tended almost to 
over-concentrate on the two 
largest and most intractable prob- 
lems, congestion in the Glasgow re- 
gion, depopulation in the north-west. 
It was an enlivening change when 
suddenly, last winter, from the far 
south-east, Kelso burst into the news. 
Kelso is a surprising town. Teviot 
and Tweed joining so gently, the 
floating swans, the wide lawns of 
ducal Floors, the massive ancient 
castle mound, the gracious line of the 
bridge (Rennie’s surviving master- 
piece), the rosy tower of the ruined 
abbey, together make a picture com- 
parable with the sweetest south 
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English scenery. A narrow but not 
impracticable street leads the travel- 
ler on and breaks dramatically into 
the wide paved square girdled by 
seemly buildings, the very embodi- 
ment of civic sense, recalling some old 
French or Flemish town. The values 
of the old world are maintained—yet 
the town is emphatically not a mu- 
seum piece artificially preserved but 
is vigorously alive, the heart of a 
healthy countryside. 

Kelso is a Border town. The fore- 
fathers lived always ready to rise and 
ride at a moment’s notice, should the 
beacons signal a raid. The descen- 
dants are not unworthy. Word went 
round that the County of Roxburgh 
was hatching a plan to bring a trunk 
road through Kelso (to link the Great 
North Road to the Carter Bar Road 
and so on to the west), to widen the 
bridge, to widen the entrances to the 
square, to embank the southern ap- 
proaches to the town, and generally 
to make Kelso just like anywhere else. 
*“No”’ said the town council and the 


The approach to Kelso. 





Hector Innes, Kelso 
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Hector Innes, Kelso 


Kelso’s town square. 


citizens, and called in the National 
Trust for Scotland, formed a Kelso 
Preservation Society, and arranged a 
public meeting. 

So far, the story recalls a ballad; 
now it becomes a fairy-tale, but true. 
The National Trust sent down a wise 
magician, Sir Robert Russell, and 
an airy sprite, Mr John Betjeman; 
and lo! when the public meeting as- 
sembled—lords and ladies, burghers, 
housewives, and press-men all throng- 
ing in to hear Mr Betjeman and enjoy 
a battle—all was peace. The concilia- 
tory magican had cleared misunder- 
standings and brought differences 
down almost to vanishing point. The 
fast trunk road east to west was a 
myth; the bridge need not be structur- 
ally altered, but one of the two foot- 
ways should be given up to widen the 
carriageway and allow two farm lor- 
ries to pass each other; only one house 
would have to be removed at the most 
difficult of the openings into the 
square. Kelso would still be Kelso. 
One difference remained, but was not 


likely to become a practical question 
within twenty years. The county 
wished to keep open the possibility of 
straightening and embanking the 
southern approach; the local view 
was that, if a winding approach was 
likely to keep down speed, so much 
the better and very much the better. 

There the matter stands for the 
present. The Kelso Preservation 
Society is formed and will keep vigi- 
lant watch. The county council is 
generally sympathetic and has set an 
admirable example in publicizing its 
draft schemes before going forward to 
finalize them. The Kelso people have 
set a quite wonderful example of pas- 
sionate interest in their town and im- 
mediate effective action. The public 
meeting was a splendid illustration of 
the social value of a good country 
town, not too big to be understood 
and well integrated with its neigh- 
bourhood, where all classes from duke 
to dustman can feel responsible. 

No wonder Kelso is beautiful since 
its people care. 
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Glasgow Redevelopment and Over- 
spill Week: Does Glasgow Care? 


If the more-than-a-million people 
of Glasgow had been as stirred up 
about their quinquennial plan as 
were the people of Kelso in January, 
then the last week of March would 
have seen the approaches to the 
McLellan Galleries and the Burgh 
Court Hall inconveniently jammed 
with interested citizens. Had there 
been quinquennial plans in Victorian 
days, how the West End dining rooms, 
the university quads, and the work- 
men’s clubs would have rung with 
argument! Contrariwise, in mid- 
twentieth-century Glasgow, nothing 
of the sort was observable. Neither the 
GROW exhibition staged by the 
Glasgow Corporation nor the Public 
Inquiry by the Secretary of State’s 
Commissioner appeared to be the 
talk of the town. Yet the plan goes 
down to fundamentals and the results 
of the inquiry will shape the future of 
Glasgow for a hundred years and 
more. There is something strange in 
utter unconcern—unawareness even 
—about such vital matters. 


GROW Exhibition 


The corporation tried to arouse 
public interest, especially in the need 
and possibility of an enormous exodus 
from the city. First, they held a con- 
ference of local authorities interested 
or likely to be interested in receiving 
overspill. For one day the delegates 
were taken on tour round some of the 
twenty-nine areas in Glasgow which 
are proposed for ‘‘comprehensive re- 
development”, from which some 60 
per cent of the population will be dis- 
placed. The second day was one of 
conference, culminating in the official 
opening of the exhibition; the third 
day was reserved for a Private View 
intended specially for industrialists 
either directly to be displaced in the 
course of redevelopment or willing to 
move out from other parts of Glasgow, 
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so leaving industrial premises or sites 

available for some of the displaced. 

The exhibition had three main 
sections : 

1. Glasgow’s problem and plan, with 
examples of slum conditions and 
models of proposed redevelopment. 
This might well have been fuller 
and more explanatory, especially 
with some larger-scale more simpli- 
fied plans, easier for non-experts to 
grasp. 

2. The new towns, three charming ex- 
hibits with a dramatic empty wall 
left for the fourth new town, long 
overdue. (Where, one wonders, is 
the block now ? Not in Glasgow. In 
Edinburgh ? In London ?) 

3. A spacious and admirably arrang- 
ed gallery of exhibits from local 
authorities prepared to welcome 
overspill from Glasgow under the 
Town Development Act. It was 
here that the possibilities of in- 
dustrial movement were most 
strongly emphasized. 

*‘How are we to know an indus- 
trialist if he comes in ?”’ said one of the 
reception-area officials in attendance. 
Actually, not many did come in. 


Industrial Overspill 
At the conference it had already 


appeared that the industrial side of 


the dispersal policy was going slowly. 
“They want us to take commuters,” 
said the representatives of one town 
near Glasgow. Shocking though this 


would be from the traffic point of 


view, as well as socially undesirable, 
it might, in the nearer towns, serve as 
a stage in the process of a satisfactorily 
balanced overspill. Provided enough 
industrial space is prepared or at least 
kept open to balance the increased 
population, a temporary lack of bal- 
ance would not be irremediable. In- 
dustries might be expected in time to 
follow the population. Of course, 
however, immediate industrial de- 
velopment is absolutely essential to 
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enable the more distant areas to ac- 
cept overspill. These are making 
efforts of their own and through the 
Scottish Council to attract new indus- 
tries as well as waiting for industries 
from Glasgow. No doubt, as so often, 
both are best. 

For the present it has to be recog- 
nized that Glasgow industrialists are 
mostly unwilling to think of moving, 
though they may be forced to it as the 
Gorbals and Anderston redevelop- 
ment schemes go on. Glasgow people 
generally still have deep in their 
hearts the memory or tradition of the 
unemployment of the ’twenties and 
‘thirties, and a lurking fear and re- 
luctance to part with any industries 
at all. So it can be understood that the 
necessary process is slow at the start. 


Population Overspill 

The public days of the exhibition 
presented a different picture. True, 
there was no crowd, no sign that it 
was “‘the thing”’ to attend the exhibi- 
tion. But there was an interest in what 
the redeveloped areas would be like, 
and there was a stream of inquirers 


for a house and a job outside of 


Glasgow. “‘It has been an eye-opener 
to me,”’ said a new town official in at- 
tendance. “It is nonsense to say these 
people don’t want to leave Glasgow. 


They'd leave Glasgow tomorrow if 


they could be sure of a house and a 
job.” There was a terrible pathos in 
some of the eyes gazing at the pictures 
and models. 

It seemed a pity that the exhibi- 
tion lasted only a week and two days. 
There was an interest, though not the 
interest chiefly aimed at. Something 
was being done to break through that 
queer wall of partition between the 
planners and the public. But there 
was little time for a second visit or for 
one neighbour to tell another ‘You 
ought to go”’. Could something of the 
kind be on show continuously some- 
where in Glasgow, with readjust- 
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ments from time to time as develop- 
ments go on? The two pamphlets, 
Industry on the Move, and Overspill were 
both, on different lines, excellent. 


Public Inquiry 

Before the too-short exhibition end- 
ed, the public inquiry into the plan 
had opened in the Burgh Court Hall. 
As in 1953 at the time of the original 
plan, there was no sign whatever of 
public interest. A few town council- 
lors, officials, skilled witnesses, and 
lawyers assembled in the court before 
the Commissioner. The QCs took the 
floor and engaged in a long delightful 
tussle over the Inner Ring Road, the 
Kingston Dock, and the high or low 
level bridge proposed. There was a 
sense of unreality in the air. An ama- 
teur could not but feel that it might be 
taken as axiomatic that the Harbour 
and the Ring Road are both vital to 
Glasgow; and that if the practical 
people could be shut up together in a 
room to work out a reconciliation 
without assuming that one side was 
entirely right and the other entirely 
wrong—then the technique would be 
nearer the facts and a reasonably 
satisfactory conclusion might be 
reached. In some smaller public in- 
quiries ‘a fatherly Commissioner sits 
in a village hall, and ordinary people 
state their case before him in their 
own words, trusting to his under- 
standing and fair judgment. In a 
full-dress occasion in a court-room, 
any lay person—say a representative 
of an amenity society—might well 
tremble at the thought of standing up 
to expert cross-examination. Glasgow 
has made an effort, at this inquiry, to 
cut down the elaboration of the pro- 
ceedings by inviting objectors to sub- 
mit their objections in writing only, 
to go straight to the Commissioner, 
and a number of the objectors have 
done so (including the Scottish 
TCPA on the green belt question). 

ELIZABETH B, MITCHELL 
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STATE HOUSING IN NEW ZEALAND: 
A RECORD OF SUBSTANTIAL 


ACHIEVEMENT 


HE WELFARE Of people living in 
New Zealand has long been of 
special concern to the Dominion 
Government, and health and housing 
have been treated as matters of the 
highest importance. Official activity 
in housing is by no means a recent de- 
velopment, for as far back as 1894 the 
Advances to Settlers Act was passed 
enabling State loans ranging from 
£25 to £2,500 to be granted to citi- 
zens who desired to erect buildings on 
freehold or on Crown leasehold land 
which was not urban or suburban. (In 
1899, urban and suburban lands were 
relieved of this disability.) Since that 
date various measures have been 
passed for the general improvement 
of housing conditions and to facilitate 
the construction of new dwellings 
whenever the need was apparent. 


National Housing Survey 


The first nation-wide housing pro- 
gramme was inaugurated by the pas- 


by JOHN G. MARTIN 
sing of the Housing Survey Act, 1935. 
This Act aimed at obtaining exten- 
sive information regarding the exist- 
ing housing situation as the basis for 
a long-run programme of providing 
low-cost homes of a modern standard 
to be let at moderate rentals to per- 
sons who could not afford to build a 
home of their own or to pay the higher 
rents of privately owned accommo- 
dation. At the same time it was an- 
nounced in Parliament that the 
Government would make available 
£5 million for housing by means of a 
credit from the Reserve Bank. 

No time was lost in establishing a 
Department of Housing Construc- 
tion with a director and a full com- 
plement of technical officers who set 
about organizing the lines on which 
local authorities should conduct their 
detailed surveys and tabulate the re- 
sulting data. Preliminary investiga- 
tions were also made to ascertain 
what Crown land was available for 


Privately owned homes. A residential suburb showing variety in design. 
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High Commissioner for New Zealand 





Four-unit state dwellings in Wellington. 


housing purposes and the nature and 
quantity of local materials that could 
be used for building. The New Zea- 
land Institute of Architects was in- 
vited to prepare suitable elevations 
and plans, and it was laid down that 
standardization was not to be too ap- 
parent. In fact individuality of de- 


sign was regarded as of the utmost 
importance. 


Housing Division is Set Up 

When the various surveys and in- 
vestigations were completed, the 
Department of Housing Construction 
began to acquire and develop sites for 


State housing in New Zealand. Typical of the majority of state houses outer walls are of 
timber. Tiled roofs minimize maintenance costs. 
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houses and flats and to call for tenders 
and let contracts for their construc- 
tion. This department (which later 
became the Housing Division of the 
Ministry of Works) was, and still is, 
responsible for the actual construc- 
tion of the houses, either by contract 
or, in certain cases, by direct labour. 
As soon as the houses were ready for 
occupation, they were handed over 
to the State Advances Corporation 
which became responsible for their 
administration and the allocation of 
tenancies. All applications for tenan- 
cies had to be submitted to the Cor- 
poration and each case was fully in- 
vestigated and scheduled according 
to the actual requirements of the ap- 
plicant and his family. Selection of 
tenants was made by a committee. 
During the immediate post-war years 
certain preference was given to re- 
turned ex-Servicemen and their fami- 
lies. 

The extensive house-building oper- 
ations started in 1937 have been con- 
tinuously carried on by the Housing 
Division of the Ministry of Works. 
Progress was necessarily interrupted 
during the war period, but following 
the cessation of hostilities in 1945, the 
building industry got quickly into its 
stride again. Since 1938 more than 
60,000 State rental units and Govern- 
ment Department houses (these latter 
built mainly for State employees) 
have been completed in the Dominion 
and the total Government expendi- 
ture on housing now amounts to up- 
wards of £10 million per annum. The 
current activities of the Housing 
Division are covered by the Housing 
Act, 1955. 

In recent years the price of the 
average three-bedroom State rental 
house in the four largest cities (Auck- 
land, Wellington, Christchurch, and 
Dunedin) has ranged from £2,500 to 
£3,050, exclusive of land and street 
works. The latest available figures 
show that the bedroom content of 
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2,378 State housing units completed 
in 1957-8 was as follows: 130 with 
one bedroom (or one bed-sitting- 
room); 382 with two bedrooms; 
1,674 with three bedrooms; and 192 
with four or more bedrooms. 


Housing Layouts 


In the preparation of layouts for 
the different housing schemes a defi- 
nite system of grouping has been 
generally adopted. Dwellings have 
been sited at distances varying from 
20 to 60 feet from the front boundary. 
On flat land they have been staggered 
in saw-tooth fashion, symmetrically 
set back or grouped about some cen- 
tral feature. On hilly sites they have 
been arranged to conform to the na- 
tural contours of the land. Where re- 
quired, detached garages have been 
provided, but lately there has been a 
tendency to provide communal gar- 
ages in groups of six or so to serve the 
needs of the surrounding houses. 
Living-rooms have always been given 
the best aspect, where the maximum 
sunshine and view could be obtained, 
and care has been taken so that living- 
rooms do not overlook the porches 
and windows of adjoining properties. 
The average area of detached houses 
is approximately 1,000 square feet, 


while the bed-sitting-room type of 


flat, the smallest unit erected, has an 
area of not less than 400 square feet. 

Extensive housing powers have 
been conferred on all territorial local 
authorities throughout the Domin- 
ions by various statutes which enable 
them to erect new houses; to convert 
buildings into dwellings and to alter, 
enlarge, repair, and improve them; 
to raise loans for such purposes and 
for ancillary services; to guarantee 
proportionate parts of mortgages; 
and to lease land. The improvement 
of housing conditions by the re- 
clamation of overcrowded areas and 
the financing of schemes for the hous- 
ing of farmers and rural workers can 
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also be carried out by these authori- 
ties, who obtain loans from the Gov- 
ernment for these operations. 


Loans for House Purchase 


In addition to the State Housing 
Scheme, the Government has assisted 
the construction of houses for owner- 
occupiers through the agency of the 
State Advances Corporation, which 
makes loans for this purpose at fav- 
ourable rates of interest. Loan fi- 
nance for individuals is also available 
at the current market rate from other 
lending institutions, such as building 
societies, life insurance offices, and 
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commercial banks. In all cases the 
credit worthiness of the applicant for 
a loan is taken into consideration, and 
also his ability to repay, the quality of 
building materials to be used, the 
location of the house, and its prob- 
able useful life. 

To sum up, the New Zealand 
Government can surely be applauded 
for having recognized that adequate 
housing is essential for family welfare, 
and for having adopted a national 
housing policy which should ensure 
steady and continuous progress in the 
provision of homes for the people 
during the years ahead. 


Three Old Maids of Lee 


The cottage of the famous Three 
Old Maids of Lee (who felt them- 
selves to be too good for any of their 
suitors and therefore remained spin- 
sters for life) is one of those picture- 
postcard buildings which a motorist 
may easily pass and miss. Lee is on the 





North Devon coast a few miles west of 
Ilfracombe. 

A little farther down the road 
and almost on the sea, in the rocky 
bay, Lee retains an equally pictur- 
esque smuggler’s cottage with a date 
of 1627. J. D. U. W. 
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AKADEMIE FUR RAUMFORSCHUNG 
UND LANDESPLANUNG: Raumfors- 
chung: 25 Jahre Raumforschung in 
Deutschland. Walter Dorn Verlag, Bre- 
men, 1960, 534 pp. DM 42. 

The word Raumforschung has no 
precise English equivalent. ‘‘Region- 
al Planning Research”’ might be use- 
ful if it were not so clumsy. The con- 
cept is old: serious work began in 
Germany in 1935, stimulated by 
Nazi hysteria concerning the land, 
but fortunately the research which 
has been undertaken since that time 
is little tainted with the ideology of its 
original sponsors. This huge volume 
contains thirty-four contributions, of 
which nearly halfare methodological, 
and with their abundant use of ‘“‘con- 
cepts’’, “‘images’’, and “‘inner struc- 
tures” make turgid reading for non- 
Germans. Many of the contributors 
are eminent civil servants whose style 
is even more obscure than that of 
the professors who have written the 
rest. Like many German volumes of 
this kind, there is no index, no 
general bibliography, and factual 
statements and statistical tables are 
reproduced without reference to their 
origin. 

Yet the book contains a great deal 
of valuable material. On the theo- 
retical side, Professors Olsen and 
Bulow throw up some worth-while 
questions on the origins of ‘the will to 
plan” and the translation of that will 
into practice, as they occur in a demo- 
cratic society. General consent must 
arise from a widespread recognition 
of the fact that the planning of opti- 
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mal land use will benefit every mem- 
ber of society. 

Dr Gottfried Miiller investigates 
the conflict between planning and 
property rights in general, and there 
are sections dealing with this matter 
specifically from the German legal 
point of view. 

There is a noticeable absence of 
knowledge of literature on these 
topics in other languages, though, for 
instance, Peter Self’s Cities in Flood is 
briefly quoted in the section on con- 
urbations. Many ideas which have 
been commonplace in England for 
half a century burst as great surprises 
on post-Nazi Germany. The “‘social 
costs’ of congestion have to be re- 
ferred to in English, clearly as recent 
imports. Sociology is an immature 
science even here: in Germany one is 
clearly still at the stage where every 
sociologist thinks that every other 
sociologist is incompetent. It is on the 
purely practical side of planning, the 
conservation and use of water re- 
sources, the statistics of urban growth, 
transport and travel to work patterns, 
and land utilization surveys, that the 
book most nearly approaches our 
own concepts of what research work- 
ers may usefully investigate. Dr Olaf 
Boustedt’s section on conurbations is 
full of interesting material, but lacks 
any clear indication of the directions 
in which solutions might lie. New 
towns and satellites receive scant 
mention: the desirability of fostering 
industrial development in marginal 
and underdeveloped areas (national- 
ly and internationally) is mentioned, 
but there is no indication of how it 
might be accomplished. The German 
practice of financing local authority 
expenditure from industrial pay roll 
taxes is rightly castigated as an ob- 
stacle to any planned decentraliza- 
tion since it forces towns to do all they 
can to attract fresh employment. 

The book is undoubtedly of funda- 
mental importance to anyone seeking 
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a background to regional planning 
studies in Germany, and one or two of 
the methodoligical studies might use- 
fully be reprinted in English. 

D. E. C. EVERSLEY 


THE CARAVAN SITES AND CONTROL 
OF DEVELOPMENT ACT, 1960. By 
G. Wilson, solicitor. Butterworths. 32s. 6d. 
PLANNING ENFORCEMENT PROCE- 
DURE AND CARAVAN CONTROL. By 
Lewis F. Sturge, barrister-at-law. Es- 
tates Gazette. 30s. 

The first of these two books is a re- 
print from Butterworths Annotated 
Legislation Service, the author being 
a former town clerk of Maidstone. 
The main part of the book is the an- 
notated text of the 1960 Act. The an- 
notations are comparatively brief, 
giving cross-references to other sec- 
tions of the Act and to other legisla- 
tion, and indicating a considerable 
number of decided cases likely to be 
useful in the interpretation of the Act. 
This part of the book is followed by 
the text, without annotations, of other 
relevant legislation, the statutory in- 
struments made under the new Act, 
and the Minister’s model standards 
for caravan sites. There is also a fairly 
lengthy introduction setting out the 
background to the new Act and sum- 
marizing its provisions. This is a work 
of the quality one would expect of its 
author and publishers, and should 
be invaluable to local government 
officers in particular. 

Mr Sturge’s book is rather differ- 
ent in purpose and hence in char- 
acter. The main part is the narrative 
in which he not only outlines the pro- 
visions of the new Act, but discusses 
with learning and vigour the prob- 
lems to which it is likely to give rise. 
He considers in some detail the pos- 
sible effects of the far-reaching chang- 
es in the system of planning enforce- 
ment—namely, the abolition (with 
one or two possible exceptions) of the 
jurisdiction in the first instance of the 
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courts over enforcement notices, and 
the creation of new statutory offences. 
Mr Sturge has a lively concern for the 
rights of the individual (which, like 
many lawyers, he fears are threatened 
when the jurisdiction of the courts is 
weakened), but is not ‘‘anti-plan- 
ning”’ or even “‘anti-local authority”’, 
and his book should be of great help 
to those in local government as well 
as to private developers and their 
professional advisers. 

If, as one hopes, there is a second 
edition, Mr Sturge would perhaps 
consider whether the requirements of 
the General Development Order do 
not lead to a less gloomy view of 
section 17 of the Act of 1947, and also 
whether a caravan should be regard- 
ed as a building in view of Lord 
Evershed’s remarks in Guildford RDC 
v. Penny. 

To sum up: these two excellent 
books may well be regarded as com- 
plementary rather than as rival 
publications, and one hopes that they 
may be found side by side on many 
bookshelves. A. E., TELLING 


BRITAIN’S NEW TOWNS: AN EXPERI- 
MENT IN LIVING. By Major-General A. 
C. Duff, cB, ope, Mc. Pall Mall Press 
Ltd. 10s. 6d. 

Having been in new towns for more 
than ten years, I read Major-General 
Duff’s book with the greatest interest 
for few subjects are closer to my heart. 
I was in the train on the ‘way to 
Chester as I wrote this review and so I 
passed Hemel Hempstead _ thirty 
minutes out from Euston. I was on the 
board there in the early days when 
Lord Reith was chairman. In fact, 
one sees little of the town from the 
train but enough to stir the imagina- 
tion—some of the old, some of the 
new—and still, all round, the fields— 
a mare with her foal was in the field 
just over the fence from the last house 
as we passed on the way north. The 
siting, planning, financing, and build- 
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KENT COUNTY COUNCIL 


invites applications for the following appoint- 
ments in the 


PLANNING DEPARTMENT 


(a) Divisional Planning Officer (Research and 
Survey). Grade APT IV-V (£1,140- 
£1,480). 

The officer appointed to this post will be 
primarily concerned with the forthcoming 
review of the Development Plan and an ex- 
tensive programme of submission of new 
Town Maps, and with the survey and re- 
search work arising on a county wide basis. 
He should be capable of applying and de- 
veloping research and survey techniques and 
of assessing the broad implications of this 
work, with a clear appreciation of the 
statutory requirements involved. The work 
will embrace a wide variety of planning prob- 
lems and there is ample scope for the 
application of ideas. Candidates should be 
corporate members of the Town Planning 
Institute. 

An essential user car allowance will be 
payable. 


(6) Architectural Assistant. Grade APT IV 
(£1,140-£1,310) or APT III (£960- 
£1,140). 

This appointment is principally for archi- 
tectural control duties but there are oppor- 
tunities for interesting work in other fields, 
including central area redevelopment schemes. 

Candidates should be corporate members 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
and the scope of the appointment would be 
widened if in addition to this the officer holds 
a planning qualification. 


(c) Planning Assistants. Grade APT I-II 
(£645-£960) or APT I (£645-£815). 

These appointments are for work in con- 
nection with Development Plan or control of 
development. 

Candidates must have a university degree 
or diploma or have passed a recognized inter- 
mediate professional examination related to 
any technical aspect of the work of a Planning 
Department. 

Commencing salary in each case will be 
fixed according to qualifications and ex- 
perience. Posts are superannuable. Five-day 
week. Applications with names of two 
referees to 


County Planning Officer, 
County Hall, 
Maidstone, 

by 10 May 1961 


BASILDON | 
DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


Department of 
Architecture and Planning 


Group Leader Architect/Planner required 
to lead a Planning Group engaged on the 
overall Planning of the largest of the New 
Towns; stage of development at present 
reached is approximately half-way towards 
a population of over 100,000. | 

The work of the Planning Section is now 
concentrated on the comprehensive re- 
development of large existing communities 
within the designated area, and also the | 
revision and implementation of the Master | 
Plan. | 

The post offers an excellent opportunity | 
for a skilled Architect/Planner of enthusiasm | 
initiative, and experience to work compre- 
hensively on all aspects of the latest develop- 
ment at Basildon. 

The post is superannuable, subject to 
satisfactory medical examination, and is 
graded in APT VI/VII; the commencing 
salary being within the range £1,305- 

Housing accommodation. 

Excellent school facilities. 

Applications giving full details 
to the General Manager, 
Basildon Development Corporation | 
Gifford House, Basildon, Essex, | 
as soon as possible. | 


























COLOUR SLIDES OF 
HARLOW NEW TOWN 


In co-operation with the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government and Harlow 
Development Corporation, the Town and 
Country Planning Association is marketing a 
set of fifty colour transparencies (35 mm) 
providing a complete picture of Harlow. The 
Slides have been specially selected to cover 
all aspects of the town’s development: } 

The Master Plan and Road System | 

The Town Centre 

Neighbourhood Centres and Sub-Centres_ | 

Industry | 

Housing | 

Schools 

Health Services } 
To accompany the slides a comprehensive | 
set of notes has been prepared. The cost of | 
the full set of slides and notes is £3 10s. od. 
including postage. 

* 


Available now from the Planning Book- 
shop, Town and Country Planning Associa- 
tion King Street, London, WC2. 
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ing of a new town is, of course, a busi- 
ness operation of great complexity. 
It calls for hard-headed and shrewd 
operations. Public money publicly 
spent must be well spent in the 
financial sense. 

But so to envisage the matter is to 
miss the very core and spirit of the 
new town enterprise. There is, for- 
tunately, romance in business. I am 
sure that those responsible for the 
direction of our great companies 
would agree with that. And a new 
town is also a romantic operation. 

It needs imagination, courage, 
faith, modesty, and moderation. ‘The 
two new towns with which I have 
been connected seem to me to have 
had a large measure of these estim- 
able qualities in the people who have 
served them. The benefits which flow 
therefrom are now known to all who 
are in new towns or have studied them. 
Difficulties are not eliminated there- 
by, but the solution of them is greatly 
eased. General Duff pays a very well 
deserved tribute to chief officers and 
staff which I cordially support. 

I was somewhat disappointed that 
General Duff’s book did not have a 
chapter—perhaps it should have been 
the last one—on this vital theme. 
That he would agree with me I am 
sure, for his closing words pay tribute 
to the privilege it is to take “‘part in an 
enterprise which has brought so much 
happiness to so many people’. 

The book is valuable for the suc- 
cinct way it outlines the many prob- 
lems which have to be solved. It 
would, I think, have been even more 
valuable if it had been a little longer 
and dealt rather more fully with the 
manner in which many of them have 
been solved. As the author says, “the 
basic idea of the new towns is that 
they are places in which people both 
live and work.” To make them so and 
to make living in them a full life has 
indeed been a challenge—and one 
not yet fully met. Places of worship of 
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all denominations, meeting places for 
public assembly and the arts, sport 
and recreational facilities, all are 
needed and all are hard to provide. 
Yet there they are—not all of them 
everywhere—but some. 

Manifestations of the happiness to 
which General Duff refers are the 
beautifully kept gardens in new 
houses which he mentions and which 
are clearly symbolic of the pride of the 
people who live in them. 

Not nearly enough has yet been 
written about the story of new towns 
and one is grateful to General Duff 
for his contribution in this important 
field. I hope that there will be a 
second edition with another chapter 
which the General with his great 
knowledge, obvious affection for the 
new towns, and clear style, could 
write so well. C. D, PILCHER 
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BOOKSHOP 
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The Association has in stock in the bookshop the following planning books 
which members and their friends may find difficulty in obtaining through 


their local booksellers. 


Price With Postage 


HOUSING NEEDS AND PLANNING POLICY by 
J. B. Cullingworth (28s.) 


FAMILY AND CLASS IN A LONDON SUBURB 
by Peter Willmott and Michael Young (2Is.) 


RESTRAINING URBAN GROWTH by J. B. Culling- 
worth (3s. 6d.) 


AGRICULTURE AND URBAN GROWTH by G. P. 
Wibberley (2Is.) 


NEW SIGHTS OF LONDON: Published by LCC (2s. 6d.) 


THE OVERSPILL PROBLEM IN THE WEST MID- 
LANDS. Midlands New Towns Society (4s.) 


HUMAN ASPECTS OF REDEVELOPMENT by June 
Norris (10s.) 


MAJOR LAND USES OF GT BRITAIN by Robin H. Best 
(10s. 6d.) 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING by Lewis Keeble (50s.) 


SELECTION AND LAYOUT OF LAND FOR PLAY- 
ING FIELDS AND PLAYGROUNDS by N.P.F.A. (5s. 6d.) 


CAN MAN PLAN? and Other Verses by F. J. Osborn 
(12s. 6d.) 


PLANNING IN ACTION. City and County of Kingston- 
upon-Hull (2s. 6d.) 


REPORT OF THE MINISTRY OF HOUSING AND 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT 1959 (10s. 6d.) 


NEW TOWNS: A SELECTED ANNOTATED BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY. Unesco (5s.) 


LET OUR CITIES LIVE by the Bow Group (2s. 6d.) 
COLOUR SLIDES OF STEVENAGE (set of 20) 


29s. 6d. 


22s. 6d. 


4s. 


22s. 6d. 
3s. 3d. 


4s. 6d. 


10s. 


Ils. 3d. 


52s. 6d. 


6s. 


13s. 6d. 


3s. 


IIs. 3d. 


5s. 6d. 
3s. 
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